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Ir is gratifying to those who are accustomed to 
refer effects to their causes, to recognize in a use- 
ful and honourable career in life the result of a 
virtuous and well-principled education. When we 
say education, we do not mean, of course, the little 
modicum of learning which a child picks up at 
school, but the habits, principles and tone of mind 
which he receives from parental care and example 
at home. This is the education which shapes a 
man’s character and marks his destiny. Mr. Ar- 
thur, for example, owes little or nothing to the 
schoo!—every thing to the fireside discipline. Born 
some thirty-five years since near New Windsor, in 
the state of New York, transferred to Baltimore in 
early boyhood, bound apprentice to a laborious 
trade when a mere child, his external advantages 
of learning were scanty indeed; but the earnest 
training of pious parents gave his mind an impress 
of firmness, conscientiousness and perseverance in 
the path of duty, which has rendered him a bene- 
factor to his race. 

When a child at school, Arthur was considered 
by his teachers hopelessly dull and stupid, and his 
parents were seriously advised by the last who had 
charge of him, to put him to some trade, ‘‘as he 
was good for nothing else.’””’ This was accordingly 
done before he had reached his fourteenth year. 
The source of this apparent dulness was mere 
timidity and want of confidence in his own powers 
—the effect of this natural disposition being con- 
siderably increased by the harshness and brutality 
of his teacher. 
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He worked at the trade to which he was appren- 
ticed until he was nearly of age, when a disease, 
brought on by too close application, compelled him 
to seek another means of livelihood. During the 
latter years of his apprenticeship, a thirst for know 
ledge became excited. After working all day, and 
often until nine or ten o’clock at night, he would 
read and study during the hours in which his fellow 
apprentices took their recreation. In this way, he 
was enabled to store his mind with much valuable 
information. The difficulty of procuring books, and 
the want of some kind and judicious friend to guide 
and direct his studies, have ever since, when he has 
thought of this most important period of his life, 
been a source of great regret to him. He had ac- 
cess to no library; there was no one wisely to direct, 
encourage and counsel him. A humble, retiring, 
even shrinking apprentice boy, no one took him by 
the hand, for no one of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded was sufficiently versed in the study of hu- 
man character to perceive what was in him. But, 
nevertheless, under a most unpromising exterior of 
reserve and diffidence, he possessed the elements 
of all high success in elevated moral purposes, self- 
respect, firmness and perseverance. 

We do not consider it by any means certain, 
however, that superior external means and appli- 
ances would have been attended by commensurate 
advantages in the practical result. How much of 
that concentration of moral force which is so con- 
spicuous a trait in Mr. Arthur’s compositions, may 
be the result of lonely, meditative hours, passed 
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during that forming period of life when most young 
people find their attention solicited and their minds 
dissipated by too wide a field of ‘‘ entertaining and 
instructive literature,’’ is a matter of doubt. A great 
authority informs us that ‘‘ it is good for a man to 
bear the yoke in his youth.’’ Restraint and de- 
privation, which sometimes crush a weak intellect, 
impart new force and determination to a strong one, 
as pressure increases the resisting power of steam. 
It may be that we have to thank the hardships of 
Mr. Arthur’s youth for the abundant usefulness of 
his manhood. 

The idea of making literature a profession was 
one of the last to enter the mind of Mr. Arthur. 
He commenced writing because he felt constrained 
to express the thoughts and feelings that pressed for 
utterance. He published at first because a friend 
t» whom he showed some fugitive efforts solicited 
the privilege of using them in a forthcoming work. 
Afterwards, circumstances made him the editor of 
a widely circulated literary newspaper in Baltimore, 
which under his charge took a high position. He 
wrote much for that. He was subsequently in- 
duced to send articles to our own ‘‘ Lady’s Book,”’ 
through the pages of which he became extensively 
known. His removal from Baltimore to this city, 
where he now resides, took place in 1841. 

Among the more considerable works of Mr. Ar- 
thur are ‘‘ Insubordination,”’ ‘‘ Six Nights with 
the Washingtonians,’’ ‘‘ Tired of Housekeeping,”’ 
and a number of nouvelettes which were published 
in the cheap form and diffused over every part of 
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the country, greatly to the advantage of social hap- 
piness and the cultivation of elevated moral feeling 
in the people. 

The Harpers have recently commenced giving a 
series of Mr. Arthur’s works. They have already 
published ‘‘ Sweethearts and Wives.’’ Another 
volume, called ‘‘ Lovers and Husbands,”’ is ready 
to be issued. They are publishing a third volume, 
called ‘‘ Married and Single,’’ making a series of 
three volumes on the subject of marriage. These 
are to be followed by other works of the same 
general character, to be issued from the press of 
the same enterprising publishers. 

Mr. Arthur’s success as a writer of prose fiction 
is the result of a high moral purpose, pursued with 
an ardour that never cools and a perseverance that 
never flags. It is this which makes him note and 
record all the minutiz of manners, conversation and 
conduct, which indicate the varied workings of the 
heart, the thousand weaknesses, passions and ca- 
prices, so much disregarded by common observers, 
but so important to insure the vraisemblance of a 
delineation of human life. The taste of our Ameri- 
can public is essentially domestic. It delights in 
those fireside pictures where the affections and the 
moral feelings have piay. The writer who appeals 
most directly to the heart, therefore, will always 
have the preference. It is fortunate that, in the pre- 
sent instance, the feelings appealed to are the best 
which belong to our nature, and the popular favour- 
ite is one who will never abuse his advantages to 
the detriment of human virtue and happiness. 
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Sue looks pensive—almost dejected. The droop- 
ing eyelid, the listless attitude of the head and 
arms, and the air of weary languor diffused over 
her whole form, indicate that something is weigh- 
ing on poor Anna’s spirits. Peradventure the letter 
she holds in her hand is from a faithless, heartless 
lover, who sought her smile when the sun of pros- 
perity shone vpon that fair and faultless brow, but 
has now refused to redeem his plighted word, and 
deserts her for some painted butterfly of fashion. 

It is even so. But cheer up, Anna—better days 
are coming. There is a topic of consolation even 
in that cruel letter. You have escaped from the 
most intimate union with a heartless wretch who 
could never have sympathized with the pure and 
noble feelings of your heart He was surely no 
meet companion for you in that rugged path of duty 
which will surely conduct you to the abodes of the 
blest. You find your happiness in self-sacrifice, in 
disinterested exertion for the good of others. Day 
by day is your patience tried by the fractious hu- 
mours of your dozen or two of pupils. Day by 
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day you remember, with pardonable regret, the 
hours of your brilliant transit across the radiant 
hemisphere of fashion, a star of the first magnitude ; 
but the pleasure with which your scanty earnings 
are poured into the lap of your widowed mother, is 
deeper and more heartfelt than even that which 
sprung from the attentions of a whole cohort of 
smiling, flattering admirers, and the reflection that 
your varied accomplishments and polished manners 
are producing their due effect upon those under your 
charge, while your pious zeal for their best interests 
is sensibly rewarded by its legitimate fruits, cannot 
fail to yield you a solid satisfaction, such as the sati- 
ated votaries of pleasure have never known. 

Cheer up, Anna! Give not a single tear to that 
faithless one. Crush his wicked letter and cast it 
from you, together with all remembrance of his 
vows and his falsehood. Better things are in store 
for you. A brighter torch than that of Hymen is 
kindled at a higher altar to light your onward path 
to the region where kindred angels await their 
coming favourite. 
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THE FAIR CLIENT. 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


‘*T TELL you once more,”’ said Frank Morton to 
his pretty cousin Dora Leslie—‘‘Mrs. Leslie,”’ 
indeed, she ought to be written, for she was not 
only a wife but a widow—‘‘I tell you once more, 
you might as well talk to a stick or a stone about 
justice or mercy, as to old Fred Linch. A stick 
or a stone,’’—he repeated,—‘‘ better—better ten 
times talk to them on the subject than to him, for 
they wear no semblance of humanity. You expect 
nothing from stones and sticks—and a 

‘“*T beg your pardon, Frank,’’ interrupted the 
pretty widow, ‘‘I expect the stick you are twirling 
about so vehemently will break my looking-glass.’’ 

‘*Psha!’’ exclaimed the young man; ‘‘ you may 
expect that—but what can you expect from a petti- 
fogging attorney ?”’ 

‘*A great deal, Frank—an amount of costs—a 
multiplication of falsehood—a perversion of truth— 
a perplexing of facts—a discoloration of objects— 
ruin as the result—an ignorance as to common 
honesty—a proficiency in dishonesty—in short, a 
combination of evil which no other human being 
could gather together—by which he lives and we 
die. You have only to tell me that a man is a 
pettifogger, and I vanish; and as to old Linch, in 
addition to his bearing the plague-spot of his ‘pro- 





fession,’ forsooth, about with him, smelling of 


parchments, of looking latitats, he is old and ugly; 
so spare your invectives, Frank, abridge your cen- 
sure, and just tell me what I can do in the matter 
—paint law in soot, and shall I swear it to be 
snow ?”’ 

‘Upon my word, I believe I had better leave it 
to you, my dear Dora, to paint it—your colours 
will not be over delicate, nor your sketch couleur de 
What in the world has made you so bitter 
against the men of law?’’ 

‘‘Psha!’’ she replied, laughing; ‘‘don’t you 
know? ‘A suit in chancery’ bequeathed me by 
my grandfather, and another in ‘the Pleas,’ besides 
the disputed ‘ will cause.’ ’’ 

‘*But you triumphed in the two last, and surely 
there is a prospect of the chancery suit being 
brought to a conclusion.”’ 

** As to the triumph,” replied Dora, ‘‘ the tri- 
umph simply was, that my lawyers were greater 
rogues than those employed by my adversary, and 
so—I triumphed! I have not the least objection 
to continue the chancery suit; I really think it 
contributes to keep me in health—it gives me ex- 
citement, something to think of and to do; some- 
thing to vent my spleen upon when I am splenetic, 
and my laughter when I am mischievous. But 
you are not so easily circumstanced. You, my 
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dear Frank, are of a peace-loying, gentle nature, 
and so seek peace, even with law——nay, I think 
you would go a little farther, and expect—-love !’’ 

‘**Really, Dora, you are too provoking,’’ an- 
swered her cousin, while his cheek flushed and his 
eyes sparkled. ‘‘ You know it is a matter of life 
and death with me; you know that I love his niece 
with my whole soul; you know that by the terms 
of her father’s will, she cannot marry before she is 
of age without having her uncle’s consent--for if 
she does she forfeits her inheritance, and she is now 
only——”’ 

‘* Nineteen,’’ said Mrs. Leslie. 

‘*No, Dora, only eighteen and three months,” 
replied the lover. 

‘* What a wicked thing of fethers to prevent their 
daughters becoming the prey of mercenary spend- 
thrifts,’’ observed the lady, jerking off her netting 
stirrup and rolling it up with great deliberation. 

‘*You know I am not mercenary; nor am I 
a spendthrift,’’ he answered, seriously. 

‘* You look sharply after your fair one’s fortune, 
at all events,’’ persisted Mrs. Leslie. 

‘*My own means would not give to Anna the 
luxuries or even the comforts she has been accus- 
tomed to,’’ said Frank Morton, still more seriously. 
‘« And I should, indeed, feel ashamed of myself if 
I induced a young and affectionate girl to abandon 
her birth-right and embrace comparative poverty 
for my gratification. No—if her uncle persists in 
refusing his consent, I have made up my mind to 
wait until she is of age—three years and nine 
months!—three centuries of a lover's life. I shall 
be an old man by that time.”’ 

‘* Nearly eight-and-twenty 
‘*and Anna an old woman.”’ 

‘* Besides, there is no knowing what may hap- 
pen between this and then.”’ 

‘* Very true—you may fall in love with some one 
else--nay, with half a dozen.’’ 

‘‘ Tmpossible--quite--quite impossible,”’ replied 
the lover, fervently. 

‘* Ah, Frank,’’ said his cousin, with one of her 
most mischievous looks, ‘‘so you told me about 
twelve years ago, under the cherry tree at Burne- 
wood. You were a great, lubberly boy, a week 
escaped from a jacket, high shoes and nankeens, 
and I just going to be married, and my head di- 
vided between love of my trousseau and love of 
poor, dear Leslie. You said then, while the tears 
ran down--a-down your fat cheeks, that you were 
miserable, and should never love any one but your 
Cousin Dora; and you wrote some verses com- 
paring my heart to a black-heart cherry. I think 
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I have them somewhere, and will show them to 
Anna as a specimen of your constancy. You are 
certainly greatly improved since then.”’ 

‘*T am sorry I cannot return the compliment,” 
said Mr. Morton, bowing; ‘‘and as you only seem 
inclined to laugh at what I fancied you might have 
sympathized with, I will wish you good morning.” 

‘* Nay, cousin,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Leslie, ‘‘I did 
but jest. I thought you knew me too well to mind 
my jesting. There-—I will not tell Anna, lest she 
should be jealous of the first love-fancy of a boy of 
fourteen for his cousin of four-and-twenty--twelve 
years ago to boot! But this Linch—this grit of 
granite in the wheel of love, this hunks, this sweep- 
faced, hard-hearted curmudgeon ——-how shall I 
manage him ?”’ 

** He knows you very well. 
go and tell him how much we love each other.’ 

‘*You mean Anna and you, I suppose?’’ said 
Mrs. Leslie, unable to conquer her desire for jesting. 

‘* To be sure I do,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Just tell him 
how devoted we are to each other.”’ 

** No-—-that he would not care for.”’ 

‘* How respectably I am connected.”’ 

‘* That is nothing to him.”’ 

‘* How happy we should be.”’ 

** Destruction at once to your suit. Those who 
are not happy themselves never promote the hap- 
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piness of others. 

‘* Well, then, how grateful we should be.”’ 

‘Gratitude bears no per centage. That won't 
do.”’ 

‘*T am sure I do not know what to say, Dora,”’ 
answered her cousin, who was any thing but fruit- 
ful in expedients. ‘‘He can make us happy, if he 
will, at once--if not, we will wait, and, when the 
time comes, be happy in spite of him.” 

‘*You' throw me completely on my own re- 
sources,”’ said the widow; “‘ but the first step is for 
me to become his client.”’ 

‘*A fair client, most certainly,’ 
‘*But you have no law-suit at present. 


answered her 
cousin. 
You would not surely turn your chancery business 
over to his hands ?"’ 

** No—certainly not.”’ 

‘‘But you are not engaged in any law-suit?”’ 
persisted Frank. 

‘*No: but I may be if I like, I suppose, cousin 
mine. We manufacture our own misery, why not 
our own law ?”’ 

‘* But I confess I do not see what that has to do 
with my marrying his niece.”’ 

‘**I do,”’ she replied; and wishing her perplexed 
cousin good-morning, the lady withdrew—-return- 
ing the next moment to add--*‘ Now keep up your 
spirits, Frank; do not do any thing desperate; do 
not even take an over dose of champagne. I re- 
member when your love for me took a despairing 
turn—-you, boy-like, eat it off. Your mother de- 
clared you spent a fortune in cheese-cakes. I feared 
you might, in a spirit of manliness, endeavour to 
drink this off. But do not, Frank; rely upon me 
—-I will put every thing en train before the sun 
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sets.” And again she vanished, leaving Frank 
Morton half offended, half amused, and most anx- 
ious as to the result—comforted, nevertheless, be- 
cause he believed in the contrivance and spirit of 
Mrs. Leslie. 

There are a great many amiable, gentle-hearted 
men, who get through life to their own credit and 
the comfort of others by the aid of a fortune which 
places them beyond the necessity for thought or 
exertion; but if any event occurs, any obstacle is 
discovered which cannot be at once overcome—in 
which something more than money or connection 
is requisite; where tact is even more necessary 
than talent— it is in vain they turn to their banker’s 
book or seek precedents for conduct in a like ex- 
tremity. They are utterly at sea, dashed from one 
billow to another, helpless as infants, and very apt 
to consider themselves placed under circumstances 
of strait and difficulty in which no one was ever 
placed before. Poor Frank Morton was perfectly 
amiable and gentle- hearted, and ought to have been 
raised above the necessity for exerting his wits— 
for certainly his wits never would have exalted him. 
He once considered ‘‘Cousin Dora’’ the most 
lovely creature in the world, and only changed his 
opinion to believe her the most astonishing; and 
like those who never manufactured a project or 
have what may be considered a genuine idea of 
their own, was perpetually wondering ‘‘ how such 
odd things could come into Cousin Dora’s head ;’’ 
frequently indulged in reveries as to ‘‘ how she 
came to be so clever;’’ could not devise ‘‘ what her 
brain was made of;’’ wished he ‘‘ knew the world 
but half as well,’’ and so forth; and then remained 
content with wishing, satisfied in his own mind 
that, do what he would, he should never have the 
head of Dora Leslie. In truth, the widow had run 
away with the ready wit and invention of the whole 
family, and in return was always willing to exercise 
it for their benefit and her own amusement; be- 
sides, she really loved Frank as a brother, and de- 
sired his happiness with more earnestness than she 
usually bestowed upon any single object or person. 
A woman is always interested in the fate of a ci- 
devant lover, particularly if she understands human 
nature sufficiently not to be displeased at a man’s 
forgetting a first love in a second, a third, a fourth, 
or even a fifth! She could not have forgiven a 
mere coquette—but Frank, poor fellow, was quite 
in earnest with the sentiment as long as it lasted, 
and this made her esteem him far above the love- 
seeming men of fashion, who never feel, or if they 
do, whose feeling is affectation. She thought that 
a union with Anna would make him happy, that 
money is always an advantage in a family, and she 
most particularly desired to set her wit against what 
she called ‘‘ English Linch law.”’ 

Mrs. Leslie drove up to Mr. Linch’s office in 
her carriage, and having learned that he was at 
home, she took sundry letters and a parchment or 
two tied with the “‘ professional red tape’’ from her 
servant’s hands, and entered his sanctum. No- 
thing could be more unpromising than the opening 
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of the campaign. It was evident that the old man 
expected she came to press her cousin’s suit; and 
upon every wrinkle of his face was written ‘‘ de- 
nial.’’. His mouth drawn into a hooting ‘‘ No,”’ 
his brow contracted, his feet firmly set upon the 
ground, his hands rigid to the very tips of his fin- 
gers, he looked as if steeped in the very essence of 
perverseness; and not even when his fair client 
commenced explaining the business upon which she 
came, did he change ; nor was the change sudden, 
despite her desire to draw him away from his sus- 
picions. He seemed to consider her the embodi- 
ment of a proposal for his niece and her money, 
and she had gone a long way with her ‘‘statement”’ 
before he forgot the uncle in the attorney, and at 
last became oblivious to all considerations, save the 
prospect of a ‘‘ suit at law.’’ Slowly the muscles 
of his mouth relaxed; his features fell into their 
usual places; his monosyllables extended into pene- 
trating inquiries--every expression was set on the 
keen, cutting, investigating edge of the law. He 
rubbed his hands in perfect ecstacy when Mts. 
Leslie pointed out what, if not weak points in her 
adyersary’s cause, might, by the usual inverted 
proceedings of a ‘‘ good man of business,”’ be turn- 
ed into such; and absolutely pressed her arm with 
his vulture-like fingers, when he assured her that 
nothing was needed but to bring the cause into 
court. She felt as if her wrist was encircled by a 
viper; but she remembered her cousin, and her 
desire to free Anna from the domination of such a 
master increased tenfold. 

It was at once evident to Mr. Linch, that if what 
his fair client stated was true, she would be entitled 
to a vast addition to her income. As the very an- 
ticipation of such an event trebled his respect, she 
became-—-his ‘‘ dear lady ;”’ and this feeling rapidly 
increased when she entreated him to keep their 
interview a profound secret, particularly from cer- 
tain members of the profession whom she named, 
stating that she should leave the entire conduct of 
the suit in his hands without further anxiety. She 
managed the interview with the skill and the grace 
of an accomplished actress; and the shrewd attor- 
ney accepted an invitation to dine with her the next 
day. Of course, Frank was not of the party; and 
the idea that Master Linch turned over and over in 
his mind as he plunged his receding chin into his red 
comforter and journeyed homeward, was—‘‘ I won- 
der how she came to think me honest? I never was 
thought honest before! She certainly thinks me very 
honest,”’ and he nestled his chin still more deeply in 
the warm red wool, and chuckled like a fiend over 
the prospect of pillaging the fool who could think 
him ‘“‘honest.’’ He let himself into his hall with his 
own latch key, and struck a light ; but he had strange 
dreams that night, and more than once the bright 
eyes of the fair widow flashed across his slumbers, 
and he felt as if struck by lightning; and then he 
thought that strange reports had gone abroad con- 
cerning him—that rogues considered him ‘‘ honest,”’ 
and honest men called him ‘‘ rogue;’’ and that he 
lost all his practice, scouted alike by both. 
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Frank became desperately impatient. An entire 
week had passed, (a year of a lover's life,) and to 
all his inquiries the widow replied with badinage 
and laughter. Her intimacy with Mr. Linch grew 
into a nine days’ wonder. On the tenth day, the 
miser made a feast, and she dined with him. 
Again he dined with her, and the next morning 
the fair and faithless client presented Frank with 
Mr. Linch's written permission for his marriage 
with his (Mr. Linch’s) niece. The following day 
it was determined that the lawyer and his niece, 
Frank Morton and a few select friends, were to 
form a reunion round the widow’s hospitable board. 
Mrs. Leslie would answer no questions; she con- 
fided the secret Of her influence to the most faith- 
ful of all counsellors—herself; and received Mr. 
Linch with a graciousness--if the expression be 
permitted—-peculiarly her own. A most strange 
change had passed over the attorney’s outward 
man. But for the twinkling of his cold, gray eyes, 
that glittered like stars in frosty weather, and the 
croaking of his hard voice, you would have scarcely 
recognized him as the brown-coated, shriveled 
dweller of the inns of court. His features had ex- 
panded ; he was dressed by a skilful tailor, and his 
wig might have been envied by the royal wig fan- 
cier of past days. The incorrigible widow leaned 
almost lovingly upon his arm; and after dinner, 
when she withdrew, consigned her table to his 
care. Frank could not make it out; but that was 
not much to be wondered at--he had not what 
people call a ‘‘discovering mind.’”’ Anna was 
almost as mystified as Frank; but women, if they 
do not understand at once, are given to regard each 
other rather through a microscope than a telescope, 
not drawing the object much closer, but getting at 
its exaggeration. And little, gentle Anna, who 
knew nothing of the world, thought she could see 
through the veil of the woman of the world. Quiet 
little Anna, much as she had suffered, she did not 
like her uncle’s being made such a fool of. Her 
eyes filled with tears more than once when she 
noted the arch looks of her lover’s cousin, and 
heard the half-murmured derision that trembled on 
her lip. When she spoke to her of her nearest 
living relative, she owed him neither love nor kind- 
ness, and when Frank was present, she was too 
happy to moralize; but still, she thought that he 
was an old man; and when her father lived, and 
she was a little child, she had often sat upon his 
knee, while he cut her soldiers out of old parch- 
ments. She remembered he was kind to her then 
—never since, certainly; but then he was, and she 
dwelt upon that, forgetting his unkindness until the 
harsh tones of his grating voice, or the coldness of 
his eyes when they looked on her, forced her to 
remember how much that is harsh and cruel can 
be forced into a few short years. 

It was evident to Frank Morton that his cousin 
was wearying of the toils she herself had woven. 
The novelty of her position bewitching what she 
loathed; the metamorphosis that witchery had 


wrought on the old man; the necessity for bringing 
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the matter to a speedy termination, rendered her 
more restless, more capricious, more teazing and 
tormenting than usual; and when she withdrew her 
cousin into one of those shut-up sort of obscurities, 
half room, half closet, which ladies in their fantasy 
drape in pink calico and coarse muslin, and then 
pronounce it a boudoir, he thought the spell would 
have been broken, the mystery explained to his 
entire satisfaction—but he was quite at fault. 

**Frank,’’ said Mrs. Leslie, ‘‘ you must manage 
to marry Anna within a week—within three days, 
in fact. I am tired to death of Linch, and want to 
get to Brighton. He may revoke, so get married 
at once, and then you have his consent to plead ; 
but it must be within three days. It was vastly 
amusing at first, but I cannot keep it up. I must 
avoid seeing him again until the knot is tied.”’ 

Mrs. Leslie yawned, and remained silent. Frank 
took her advice, and pleaded his cause-—the cause 
of both—so successfully with Anna, that the cere- 
mony was performed, and confessed, a few hours 
afterwards, on bended knee to the lady’s uncle. 
Mr. Linch was very angry. His fair client had not 
received his visits or replied to his notes during the 
last two or three days; and, determined to be both 
heard and seen, he almost forced his way into the 
little pink boudoir. She held out one hand to greet 
him, and covered her face with the other in a 
half-coquettish sort of way, as if ashamed of her 
**naughtiness.”’ 

**I knew you would forgive them,”’ she said. 
** And after all, it could not make much difference 
to you, for they would have waited; and you only 
lose, the turning of the money for three years.”’ 

The old man shuddered at the loss, but en- 
deavoured to turn it off with a complimentary 
phrase or two, that came out very slowly. He evi- 
dently determined to avoid that subject, but cling 
to the other, and reshed into the intricacies of the 
projected suit at law with as much zeal and ac- 
tivity as if it had been the opportunity of his life 
for legal distinction. 

‘*He had,”’ he said, ‘‘taken counsel's opinion 
upon the statement she committed to his care, pre- 
serving the secrecy she had enjoined as to name, 
and avoiding those in the profession whom she had 
desired him to avoid. From all that passed, he felt 
assured that in a short time he should have to con- 
gratulate her on a splendid addition to her income; 
and he hoped she would remember the gratitude 
which she said must be felt towards him who had 
the good fortune to advise and direct her proceed- 
ings.’’ 

The speech was set and clear enough, but the 
positive faltering of the old man’s voice, the me- 
mory of a blush—of a purple tone, certainly, but 
still a blush—that overspread his features, and the 
earnestness of his last words, would have led to the 
belief that Cupid had really been at his pranks, and 
added another to his list of ancient fools—hard, 
world grubbing, musty fools, surprised into a feel- 
ing whose very existence they had disbelieved for 
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three-score years, and which revenged itself by 
pranking the withered tree in the mocking garlands 
of sunny May. 

It really was something to make Mrs. Leslie feel 
embarrassed ; something to see her pause for a re- 
ply; something to perceive that perplexity was as 
new to her as was love to Mr. Linch; and for once 
that to her capricious nature novelty failed to be 
delightful. At last she said— 

**T hope, my good sir, you will forgive the little 
jest I ventured to practise upon you, just for the 
purpose of making those young people happy. I 
told you I had asuit at common law, and a disputed 
will cause, and you were so good as to feel greatly 
interested therein. You saw at once how just my 
causes were.”’ 

‘* Certainly, certainly,’’ repeated Mr. Linch. 

‘*The documents I showed you were the docu- 
ments that accompanied my suits into court. Upon 
them I received my verdicts, and I have the satis- 
faction of seeing that you quite agreed with what 
has been done. ‘The fortune you promised me J 
have enjoyed these ten years! I sought to interest 
you in my own affairs that you might—in short, 
that you might take pity upon your niece, or rather, 
I should say, render her sustice! Frank’s elo- 
quence and her tears had alike failed to produce 
the desired effect, and I sought to gain a temporary 
influence over you by the temptation of a double 
law-suit.’’ 

Mr. Linch trembled from head to foot. 
he exclaimed— 

**Worse than that, madam, worse than that. 
There was another temptation you did not disdain 
to hold out—the possession of that hand, madam; 
of that hand, upon which, the very last time I saw 
you, I counted eleven rings, and all of value.”’ 

The widow could not resist this climax. She 
laughed mightily, and became quite herself when 
the old gentleman threatened to sue her for breach 
of promise of marriage. Instead of endeavouring 
to dissuade him from it or showing its absurdity, 
she did all she could to urge him to bring the action 
immediately. ‘‘I really,’’ she said, ‘‘ did not think 
you were half so great a darling as youare. If you 
will do so at once, I will put off my journey to 
Brighton. It would be a fresh celebrity, a renewal 
of my youth;—and then the evidence, and the 
cause of my hoaxing you—so romantic! And you 
pleading the excess of your tender passion for me, 
to the positive loss of the use of Anna's fortune for 
three years, and being induced to give your consent 
in exchange for the pickings of two law-suits. Only 
fancy !”’ 

But Mr. Linch did not bring an action—he did 
not even charge the widow with the fee he had 
paid for counsel's opinion. He abandoned his new 
finery, resumed his old suit, withdrew his forgive- 
ness from his niece, and registered a vow in West- 
minster Hall to have nothing more to do with Fair 
Cu1ents! 


At last 
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THE THREE BREAKFASTS. 


BY WILLIAM E. BURTON. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
TRIN. COLL. CAM.—THE FRESHMAN’S SPREAD. 


“How are you, men? Mr. Jennings, from Lon- 
don. Jennings, let me make you acquainted with 
Wilson, of John’s, and Kemp, of King’s—you’ ve 
met Edwards before—Edwards of Pembroke ?”’ 

The new comers were ushered into a dirty-look- 
ing room, up two flights of stairs, in the inner 
quadrangle of Trinity College, Cambridge. A 
cloud of tobacco smoke hung over a large table, 
which was surrounded by about fifteen young men, 
in statu pupillari, and covered with as profuse a 
variety of edibles and bibibles as the most perfect 
gourmand could desire. ‘The affair was called a 
breakfast, but had the usual ceremonies been ob- 
served, it would have formed a very respectable 
dinner. Hudson, the experienced caterer of Trinity, 
had received orders for ‘‘a proper spread,’’ and a 
metropolitan provider would have been proud of 
the display. Fish, fresh from the coast; game of 
the rarest quality, the choicest morceaux of the 
French carte, with a befitting sprinkle of the solids, 
were washed down by indiscriminate draughts of 
bottled porter, champagne, Edinburgh ale, the most 
delicate Rudesheim, and the thick and tawny port. 
Tea and coffee were seldom asked for, unless the 
inquirer felt the potency of his quaffings—then a 
cup of strong green tea or a bowl of Mocha, with- 
out milk and of a strength that laughed the Paris 
article to scorn, was applied medicinally, and gene- 
rally with the wished success. The college copus, 
a bewitching mixture of wine, ale, spice and sugar, 
incessantly circled the group, in an antique silver 
vase that held a gallon, from which each person 
drank in rotation, and then handed it to his neigh- 
bour. The cup was never allowed to stand still. 
Ceremony was banished from the room ; the gyps, 
or college waiters, attended to the demands of the 
guests, and handed a cigar or a pheasant poult, a 
rumpsteak or an ortolan, pine-apple or London 
porter, pigeon pie, cuisse de poulet sauté aux 
champignons, or cold corned beef, with equal readi- 
ness and good will. 

‘* Jennings; much obliged for your invite,’’ said 
one of the new comers to the host, with the easy 
air of an old acquaintance. ‘‘ Your friend St. 
Vau cleaned me out last night, by his superior inti- 
macy with the four kings. We did not part till old 
Sol was kissing Aurora; and, after a four hours’ 
tumble in the downey, I wanted something spicy 
asarevivifier. Birch, put the maraschino in motion; 
this coffee requires a chasse.”’ 


Jennings, the ‘‘freshman,’’ or newly-arrived 
student, looked at the gentleman on his right who 
had done the honours of introduction, and said, 
with a meaning glance— 

‘*T regret to hear that you are a gambler.”’ 

St. Vau blushed to the eyes. A pause followed the 
remark, which was broken by a titter that gradually 
thickened into a general and boisterous laugh. 

‘*How extremely verdant,’’ said Kemp. 

‘““The veritable cochlearum magnum from 
Guy’s,’’ said an initiating professor of pharmacy, 
who had come to college to get Latin enough to 
label his drawers. 

‘* Gambling is a phrase never applied by men of 
the world to the private amusements of gentle- 
men,’’ said St. Vau. ‘‘In this university, the most 
erudite scholars occasionally relax from their severer 
studies, and disseminate the pasteboard, poise the 
cue, or rattle the ivory. The abstract contempla- 
tiveness of a good whist-player is peculiarly adapted 
to the formation of a metaphysical state of mind; 
the ‘throws’ of a pair of dice are integral portions 
of sexagesimals, and, therefore, logistic, if not logi- 
cal in efiect; and many a brilliant problem has 
been mathematically solved whilst watching the 
angles described by a billiard ball upon its green 
baize plane. In fact, the big wigs recommend a 
quiet ‘ pool’ to all young beginners; and the Ches- 
terton bridge, on the road to the billiard tables, is 
the pons asinorum of all new comers.”’ 

The freshman looked mystified, and another 
titter went round. 

‘*Let’s induct our new friend,’ said Wilson. 
‘*The classicalities of a little chicken hazard will 
give him an idea of the thing at once.” 

‘*What say you, Jennings,” inquired St. Vau; 
‘*shall we now commence our course of studies in 
that line? You must come into the thing some 
time or another, and the present moment is pecu- 
liarly auspicious.”’ 

‘*T never gamble—I beg pardon, you dislike the 
phrase—I never play at games of chance for mo- 
ney,’’ said Jennings. 

**Oh, we'll make the game light to suit you, as 
you’re a new beginner—just enough to render it 
barely interesting.’’ 

The freshman continued firm in his refusal. 

‘*Confound it, man,’’ said St. Vau, rising with 
some appearance of anger, ‘‘ you must succumb to 
the customs of the place. A flirt of the four aces 
regularly follows a feed amongst the varmint men 
of the university ; and I suppose, as a new comer, 
you do not presume to remodel the manners of the 
collegians?’’ 
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** Certainly not,”’ said Wilson. ‘‘ Mr. Jennings 
is bashful amongst his new friends, and has not yet 
imbibed enough wine to conquer his old feelings. 
Let the gyps arrange a pair of card tables in the 
inner room, whilst we join Mr. J. in a bumper of 
champagne.”’ 

A clamour of assent from a majority of the visit- 
ers overpowered the freshman’s objections, and he 
arose from the table and turned towards the win- 
dow to conceal his chagrin. He was presently 
joined by a young man whose acquaintance he had 
furmed on the previous day in the library of old 
Trinity, and whose presence he had solicited at his 
first ‘*spread,’’ being the only personal invitation 
he had made, having left the choice of visitors to 
St. Vau. Mr. Harrington ‘*a third-year 

"' distinguished by his literary attainments 


was 
man, 
and close attention to the duties of the university. 
He enjoyed the confidence of ‘‘the heads of the 
houses,’’ but was not on speaking terms with more 
than one or two of the sporting set engaged in dis- 
cussing Jennings’ champagne. 

‘*Mr. Harrington,’’ said the freshman, ‘‘ must I 
submit to this violence? I am opposed to gam- 
| am unused to these scenes 


bling upon principle. 
of debauch. What will my father, who is a cler- 
gyman, say when he hears of this frightful seene— 
here. in my apartments, and within a week of my 
arrival at the university ?’’ 

‘*How long have you known St. Vau, Wilson 
and Kemp ?”’ inquired Harrington. 

‘*T brought a letter to St. Vaz from the keeper 
of the hotel where I sojourned during my recent 
visit to London. I was glad of an introduction to 
any one, for | dreaded the sight of so many strange 
faces. He, St. Vau, introduced the others to me, but 
I cannot say I like their manners. Surely, surely, 
Mr. Harrington, such persons are not to be con- 
sidered fair specimens of the university men ?’’ 

** You have assembled around you every known 
vagabond in the place. ‘The names of the majority 
of your guests are familiar in the mouths of the 
bargemen of the Cam, the Barnwell impures, and 
the proctors’ bull dogs; but I doubt if any one of 
the party could obtain credit for a dinner with the 
easiest landlord in the town. The report of your 
association with them will tell sadly to your pre- 
judice. Who made out the list of invitations ?’’ 

**St. Vau. He offered to introduce me to some 
of the best men in the university; advised me to 
ask three or four to breakfast ; undertook the selec- 
tion of the guests and the ordering of the meal. I 
neither expected such a numerous party, nor in- 
tended incurring such an enormous expense, so 
perfectly incompatible with my limited allowance. 
Who is this St. Vau?’’ 

‘* An adventurer—without means. He is said 
to be of foreign extraction, but no one knows his 
family. He was ‘plucked’ at Oxford, has been 
‘ rusticated’ here for repeated improprieties, and his 
next freak will doubtless be visited by expulsion.’’ 

A bacchanalian song, with a loud and vulgar 
chorus, disturbed the talkers. During the song, 
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the gyp, who had been sent in search of the cards, 
arrived with a couple of packs and placed them 
on the tables in the inner room. Wilson approach- 
ed the host with a brimmer of Mousseau in each 
hand. 

‘*The pleasure of a glass of wine with you, 
Jennings ?”’ 

The freshman declined the pleasure with a con- 
temptuous bow, and walked to the side of the card 
table, where St. Vau stood, flirting the edges of 
one of the opened packs. 

‘* What shall it be, men ?—a round game at one 
table, and a little innocent whist, guinea points, at 
the other? Or shall we conglomerate round one 
centre, and illumine ourselves with the brightness 
of the classic pharo ?”’ 

Whilst yet a few of the party continued to peal 
forth the refrain of the noisy song, the majority 
yelled a drunken answer to the chief instigator, 
and crowded round the table whereat he stood, 
yelling for their favourite games. Jennings placed 
his hand upon St. Vau's shoulder, and said— 

‘* My wishes seem to be of little worth, Mr. St. 
Vau, even in mine own apartment; but I beg you 
to remember that the ordinances of the university 
expressly prohibit card playing, and as a new 
comer, I cannot allow the rule to be broken in my 
presence.”’ 

The most timid and the most sober stood aghast 
at this bold interference; but a drunkard’s laugh 
gave an example to the rest, and a volley of groans 
and jeers was presently fired at the unlucky fresh- 
man. 

** My dear fellow,”’ said St. Vau, ‘‘ you mistake 
your position. You have nothing to do with it 
now. You empowered me to invite these gentle- 
men to your rooms—I did so; I am, therefore, an- 
swerable to them for their amusement, and to you 
for their conduct. PLay we most certainly shall. 
Join us in the game if you like—it is a noun you 
may decline, but dare not misconstrue.”’ 

‘* The guests of Mr. Jennings will pardon me,’ 
said Mr. Harrington, ‘‘if I am heteroclite in my 
opinion, and affirm that he is right. As members, 
we are bound to respect the laws of the university ; 
as gentlemen, we are bound to attend to the wishes 
of our host; as men—but I see by the sneers of 
those about me that I am not understood. To pre- 
vent mistakes, and secure the observance of my 
friend’s desires, I shall pocket these packs of cards, 
and retain possession till I deposit them in the 
hands of the dean. Should any gentleman desire 
his name to be furnished to the authorities, with 
the particulars of this meeting, he has but to op- 
pose my intentions, and he may depend upon the 
execution of his wish.’’ 

St. Vau alone stood unabashed. With a profu- 
sion of curses and vulgar epithets, he confronted 
Harrington, and dared him to a personal encounter. 
The gentleman turned from the blackguard with 
contempt. Seizing a heavy cut-glass decanter, 
which one of his friends had just placed on the 
card-table, St. Vau swung it aloft with the deter- 
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mination of hurling it at the head of his antagonist. 
But the freshman seized his arm just as the missile 
was dispatched upon its murderous errand. ‘The 
jerk caused an alteration in its course, and Jen- 
nings observed, with small regret, that the pander 
Wilson dropped senseless on the floor. 

Harrington smiled, and bowing to Jennings, 
moved towards the door. St. Vau, galled to mad- 
ness, rushed past every obstacle, and grappled the 
retiring scholar. Whether the excess of rage 
weakened his powers, or the bodily strength of 
Harrington was actually pre-eminent, it were vain 
to judge, but after the struggle of an instant, St. 
Vau was dashed against the opposite wall. Bow- 
ing coolly to the party, the champion of the host 
quietly withdrew. 

The freshman found himself most unpleasantly 
situated in the midst of his infuriated and drunken 
guests. Wilson, with a broken head, sat in one 
corner of the room, growling a diabolical revenge 
on all concerned, and roaring for a doctor and a 
glass of punch with an energy that bespoke the 
attention of all who were sober enough to serve 
him. St. Vau, bruised in body and conquered in 
spirit, plotted retaliation in mysterious whispers. 
It was soon evident, by the movements of the par- 
ties, that challenges were to be sent to the offender 
Harrington, bo.h by Wilson and the redoubtable 
St. Vau. 

Kemp undeftook the delivery of the hostile mes- 
sages, and departed on his errand. Wilson howled 
a drunken defiance at the freshman, but St. Vau, 
who foresaw the innumerable advantages derivable 
from the acquaintance of the new comer, succeeded 
in quieting the brawl. Despite Jennings’ earnest 
remonstrance, a fresh supply of punch and cigars 
was ordered in; and broiled bones, deviled kidneys 
and other stimulants were placed upon the table. 
The furious insanity of drunkenness rapidly spread 
its influence over the majority of the drinkers. 
Unmeaning oaths, ribaldry in its most offensive 
guise, shouts and maniac laughter broke the silence 
of the night, which was advancing rapidly towards 
‘*the wee sma’ hours,’’ such had been the pro- 
tracted nature of this college breakfast. 

Harrington’s threat of information to the dean 
was meant to scare the ruffians who acknowledged 
no other authority. His generous nature scorned 
to act the tell-tale or the spy; but his words gave 
the freshman an idea, which, in his circumstances, 
he was perfectly justifiable in carrying into effect. 
He had writhed, for hours after his friend’s depart- 
ure, under the infliction imposed upon him by the 
impudence of his guests, and had vainly endeavour- 
ed to leave the rooms to their full possession. He 
was detained per force, until a new supply of 
liquids was demanded, when he was allowed to 
communicate with the gyp in the little antichamber 
which shut-in his apartments from the common 
stair. 

**« Now, fellow,’’ said Jennings, seizing the ser- 
vant by the arm, and rapidly descending the stair- 
way, ‘‘show me to the dean’s rooms, and I’ll give 
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you half a guinea. Refuse, or alarm those riotous 
students, and I’ll break every bone in your body.” 

The gyp earned the money, wisely considering 
that the freshman could otherwise obtain the re- 
quired intelligence of the porter at the college gate, 
and that a refusal would bring the ban of the uni- 
versity upon his name, involving the certain loss of 
an excellent means of living. In ten minutes, the 
dean, with one of the proctors and several assist- 
ants, followed the freshman to the door of his 
chambers; and the scene that met the gaze of the 
officials made the matter sufficiently clear without 
the aid of Mr. Jennings’ representations. 

Wilson, with a bloody napkin twined around his 
head, sat, senselessly drunk, near the door. To 
aid the effect of his sanguinary turban, a pair of 
ferocious mustachios had been made with burnt 
cork on his pallid cheeks, and a lighted wax candle 
placed in his open mouth. As many of the ca- 
rousers as could stand, were doing the honours to 
the health of a lady who resided down the road; 
others were exhibiting their dexterity as marks- 
men by throwing tumblers, tea-cups, and other 
available missiles at various little busts in bronze, 
which graced the top of the freshman’s book case. 
One of the card tables had been dragged from the 
inner room, and a graduate who had not spoken a 
word from the moment of his introduction to the 
present time, was vigorously dancing a sailor’s 
hornpipe on the confined superfices of the table, to 
the infinite diversion of several of his compeers. 
Three bottles of south-side Madeira had been 
poured into a tea-kettle and placed upon the fire, 
for the purpose of making some ‘“‘ screeching hot’’ 
Regent’s punch; the wine was boiling over, and 
intermittent explosions of steam and alcoholic 
blazings of singular beauty added a zest to the 
scene which the guests seemed incapable of appre- 
ciating, although the new comers regarded the ex- 
hibition with marvellous wonder and dismay. 

The ‘‘ breakfast’’ was broken up by the strong 
arm of authority, just at the time, as Kemp stated, 
when the guests were beginning to enjoy them- 
selves. The whole affair underwent a rigorous 
investigation. St. Vau wasexpelled the university, 
Wilson and Kemp were rusticated for the whole of 
the ensuing term, and Mr. Jennings cautioned as 
to the choice of his future acquaintances. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


CAFE TURC, A PARIS.—-LA DEJEUNER A LA FOUR- 
CHETTE. 


James Harnrineron obtained his degree ‘‘ with 
honours,’ and relying on the promise of an ad- 
vowee to a rich benefice in the north of England, 
resolved to continue his academical course. To 
his regret, he was suddenly called to London by 
his friends, and proposals made to him by his uncle, 
a rich importer, respecting a partnership in their 
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old established firm. The conditions were highly 
favourable, but he was required to reside in Paris, 
as the foreign representative of the house. 

A few months after his arrival in the French 
metropolis, I formed Harrington’s acquaintance, 
and received from his own lips the account of his 
adventures at Cambridge. He was a single-minded 
man, thinking for himself on all occasions—slow in 
his determinations, but prompt when once resolved. 
The approval of his own conscience was the only 
reward he estimated. Dwelling in the midst of the 
most violent prejudices,—for, to this day, the Eng- 
lish and the French indulge in stronger prejudices 
against each other than any other members of the 
human family,—he was singularly respected by all 
classes, and was, in fact, an especial favourite in 
the best circles of Parisian society. M.de Robi- 
chon, the manufactory agent for the firm, and the 
principal of the silk factory with which Harrington 
was chiefly connected, was devotedly attached to 
his young friend; and the esteem seemed perfectly 
reciprocal, inasmuch as Harrington passed every 
leisure hour at the dwelling of the agent, while 
Luc de Robichon, the son, and Guillelmine, the 
daughter, were the chosen partners of his private 
hours. 

‘* Yes, my friend,”’ said Harrington, one day, 
during a pleasant stroll along the Boulevard des 
Italiens, ‘‘I am about to unite myself to the beau- 
teous Mademoiselle de Robichon. I am tired of the 
dull, insensate routine of bachelorship, and Guil- 
lelmine’s devotion as a daughter is a warranty of 
her affection as a wife. Sheis young, very young; 
but the French ladies are more precocious than the 
English. She is somewhat thoughtiess, I confess, 
which accounts for a giddiness and flippantness of 
manner; but her ductile temper and evident attach- 
ment to my unworthy self, render the certainty of 
her improvement under my guidance a work of de- 
lightful ease and most grateful reward.”’ 

The wedding took place, and I was introduced 
to the bride. I found her even more childish and 
écervelé than her lover’s description had induced 
me to expect. She was strangely beaytiful. Her 
large, roving eyes possessed a. power that seemed 
akin to witchcraft, so fascinating were her glances; 
while the warm play of her mobile features, her 
ripe, plump lips, and rich round bust, teeming with 
the soft languor of voluptuousness, seemed to im- 
pregnate the very atmosphere with love. Her 
mouth was perfect—language cannot depict its 
beauty ; but the inanity of her conversation marred 
the effect of her charms, and made us wonder at 
the poor etheriality which occupied so heavenly a 
domicile. 

From the English ambassador’s, where the mar- 
riage took place, at an early hour, according to the 
good old custom, the party proceeded to the Café 
Turc, to partake of a substantial breakfast given 
by the bride’s father, previous to the departure of 
the happy pair to a hunting chateau, belonging to 
the family, on the banks of the Marne, in the vi- 
cinity of Fontainebleau. We were strolling beneath 
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the beautiful trees in front of the café, while break- 
fast was being served, when Luc de Robichon, the 
bride’s brother, was seen coming through the co- 
lonnade of the building, with a well-dressed, good- 
looking young man upon his arm. Harrington 
stopped short in his promenade as they approached, 
and the bride uttered an exclamation of delight. 

‘* Allow me the pleasure of introducing my most 
intimate friend, Gustave St. Vau. My brother-in- 
law, James Harrington. St. Vau is so extremely 
familiar with our domestic circle, that I have made 
bold to bring him to this our wedding feast without 
a previous acquaintance, and look to you to receive 
him as one of us.’’ 

Harrington gaped in mute surprise. It was, in- 
deed, the disreputable ex-member of Trinity who 
stood before him. 

‘Why, Harrington, old boy, how goes it? You 
remember your college chum, St. Vau?—then, a 
giddy and somewhat dissipated youth, but now, a 
steady business man like yourself. And so, you 
are the chosen husband of my blooming belle and 
whilom sweetheart, the merry Guillelmine? ’T were 
useless to wish you joy, when you possess such 
happiness in reality. Come, let us in; breakfast is 
ready, and I long to drink the bride's health in a 
bumper of Clicquot.”’ 

With the nonchalant air of an old acquaintance, 
he nodded to Harrington, offered his arm to the 
new-made wife, and trotted her off to the café with 
the strut of a master of ceremonies leading the belle 
of the evening to her position at some country ball. 
Harrington gazed at this piece of impertinence with 
bloodless cheeks and stifled breath; but his brother- 
in-law recalled his self-possession by desiring him 
to excuse the exuberance of their old playmate St. 
Vau, who had known his sister from her cradle. 

The breakfast passed merrily enough, although 
the bridegroom's seat was occupied by the pre- 
sumptuous intruder, who paid unceasing attention 
to the bride, and did the honours of the table as 
though he were the donor of the feast. The bride 
received his flatteries with a gracious smile; her 
relatives echoed his boastful laugh, and with ready 
subserviency, plauded his self-sufficient jests. The 
guests caught the humour of the family; and St. 
Vau became the lord of the ascendant—*‘ the great, 
the gifted, and the good.’’ The bridegroom ex- 
changed glances with me—glances of direful im- 
port —and I momentarily expected an outbreak, 
warranted on his side by the extraordinary conduct 
of his chosen one and her impudent acquaintance. 

‘*Bumpers, gentlemen,’’ said St. Vau, rising 
with a creaming beaker of Sillery in his grasp, 
‘* bumpers to the happiness of the married pair. I 
have known them both for some length of time, 
and can speak to their deserts. The lady’’—and 
with a conceited air he raised the bride’s hand to 
his lips—‘‘ has long been the object of my severest 
adoration; and although now compelled to resign 
her to the superior merits of my college friend, 
who has most successfully employed the period of 
my recent absence, I bear him no malice—on the 
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contrary, it will give me unspeakable delight to see 
his manly brow bedecked with every honour that 
the marriage state can bestow.”’ 

Harrington rose in haste, and the tempest seemed 
about to burst, when a sudden outcry in the court- 
yard attracted general attention. ‘The majority of 
the guests hastened to the windows; some of them 
hurried to the stairs; and M. de Robichon and an 
officious uncle of exceeding corpulency, seized the 
bridegroom by the arm, and hurried him from the 
room, under the pretence of inquiring into the cause 
of the noise below. 

The uproar continued ; voices were heard in loud 
authoritative tones, and the clash of arms resounded 
through the house. The guests hastened to the 
scene of strife, and I was left with the bride and 
the ex-collegian, whose whispered sentences seemed 
of sufficient importance to attract her undivided 
attention. I felt that I was de trop, but I also felt 
that leaving them together would be more impru- 
dent than my intrusion could be deemed imperti- 
nent. Presently, I heard my name called loudly, 
and I recognized the voice of my friend Harrington. 
I hesitated on my course, but his frequent appeals 
placed me without resource. I left the room, and 
was on the point of descending the main staircase 
of the café, when I remembered that I had deposit- 
ed a small riding whip, the gift of a valued friend, 
in the corner of the room I had just quitted. I re- 
turned, and pushing open the unfastened door, dis- 


covered St. Vau with his lips glued to the face of ; 


the bride, whose arms were flung around his neck 
as she returned his basial embrace. 

I quitted the apartment unperceived, and gained 
the entrance lobby of the café, where Harrington 
awaited iny descent. 

‘* Have you pistols or swords at hand ?’’ said he, 
as he seized me with an impatient gesture. ‘I 
must lower the tone of that insulting Frenchman 
before I depart. He is my guest, but he has out- 
raged hospitality, and I were unworthy the name 
of man if I submitted to his jeers. Take him the 
message.”’ 

‘* With pleasure,’ said I. ‘‘But how can I ap- 
point time and place for a hostile meeting when 
your travelling carriage is at the door, waiting to 
bear you on a distant journey? You will neces- 
sarily be surrounded by your friends till the moment 
of your departure.”’ 

‘*Not so. If he has the common bravery of a 
Frenchman, he will accommodate himself to the 
circumstances when he knows the necessity of in- 
stant action. The arrival of a party of gendarme- 
rie, and the arrest of a fugitive from justice in the 


court-yard of the café, has drawn the attention of | 


the household and of their visitors. The garden is 
deserted—a few minutes will settle cur business, 
and——"’ 

** True—true—but the weapons ?’’ 

“*T will endeavour to procure them, while you 
bring the Frenchman to the meeting.’’ 

Again I ascended the stairs and hastened to 
execute my errand. I called St. Vau from the 
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room, and repeated Harrington’s challenge; he 
turned pale, and spoke of being able to explain the 
mistake. My indignant repetition of the message 
convinced him that we were in earnest—he accept- 
ed the meeting, but demanded time for the selec- 
tion of a friend, and the usual privilege of the 
challenged, the choice of weapons. I agreed to his 
terms, giving him ten minutes to meet me and my 
principal at the farthest end of the garden ai the 
back of the café. We descended the stairs to- 
gether; he turned towards the main entrance from 
the street, and I made my way to the rear in search 
of my friend. In less than a minute, and before 
I had gained Harrington’s presence, St. Vau fol- 
lowed me down the side alley of the garden, and 
seemed in the utmost perturbation, looking back as 
if he dreaded pursuit, and dodging from one side of 
the walk to the other as the shrubs promised the 
greatest shelter. I hailed him as Harrington ap- 
proached. 

‘* Messieurs, this meeting cannot take place to- 
day. I am unable to leave the café—in search of 
a friend, I mean; the weapons are not attainable, 
and I have business of vital importance elsewhere.”’ 

‘*Must an Englishman disgrace himself by per- 
sonal outrage to induce a Frenchman to give him 
honourable satisfaction? If M. St. Vau will forego 
his right of choice, we can easily obtain weapons. 
A party of gendarmerie have possession of the 
café ; the officer is in private conversation with the 
landiord, and the men, while drinking with M. de 
Robichon in honour of the féte, have piled their 
carbines in the corner of the hall; we can easily 
secure a couple of them, and settle this matter on 
the instant.”’ 

St. Vau eagerly agreed to Harrington's proposi- 
tion. I undertook to filch the guns, and started for 
that purpose, with a suggestion from St. Vau that 
I should bring as many as I could carry, as they 
would be useful to us in the necessity of a second 
shot, being without powder and ball to reload. 

Fortune kindly favoured my attempt. I suc- 
ceeded in securing six of the carbines without at- 
tracting the attention of the gendarmes, although 
the loud repetition of our names throughout the 
house by various of the guests, proved that our 
absence had been observed. 

‘*Capital!’’ said St. Vau; “‘I hope the pieces 
are all loaded;’’ and as I deposited the arms on a 
small refreshment table, he adroitly pulled back the 
hammer of each carbine, and removed the priming 
powder from the pan. Five of the guns were 
served in this way ere we had time to interfere, 
when snatching the sixth from my grasp, he placed 
it on full cock, and said with his customary sneer— 

‘* Messieurs will now admit the truth of my de- 
claration that the required meeting cannot take 
place this day. Harrington, be a good boy, and go 
back to your wife. The game is in my hands, but 
my respect for my old flame Guillelmine forbids 
me spoiling the beauty of her useful spouse.”’ 

‘*Cowardly scoundrel!’’ exclaimed Harrington, 
striking St. Vau several violent blows across the 
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face with the riding whip which I had placed in his 
hands when [ went for the carbines. St. Vau said } 
not a word; the blood rushed to his face with such 
impetuosity that his veins became purple, and the 
wales made by the lash stood out in bold relief like 
thick, black ropes. He retreated a few steps, and 
raising the gun to his shoulder, took a deliberate 
aim at Harrington, who stood unflinchingly before 
him, and seemed to court the certainty of death. 
A paralysis of wonder—of fear, if you will—came 
over me, and I stirred not to interfere with the 
commission of the murderous act. But St. Vau 
suddenly dropped the weapon from its level, and 
said, in a low, calm voice— 

‘*The report may bring those about me I wish 
to avoid. My revenge will keep, and I swear to 
you, James Harrington, by every thing which men 
consider holy, that I will cause a deeper anguish 
in that heart of thine than can be given by any 
festering wound by bullet or by knife.’’ 

He turned to leave the walk. An officer of the 
gendarmerie stepped from the shrubbery, and said— 

‘** Gustave St. Vau, alias Comte de Fleury, alias 
Robert Patterson, I arrest you on a charge of for- 
gery.”’ 

**Stand back, sir! By the living God, I will 
not be taken alive. I am armed, and the majority 
of your men’s weapons are useless, thanks to the 
good nature of my friends here. Move another 
step, and I fire.’’ 

** Do so, if you wish it,’’ exclaimed the officer, 
calmly beckoning to his men to advance. ‘‘ The 
carbines are charged with blank cartridge merely, 
while my pistols are loaded with two balls each. 
Does Monsieur wish to test the fact ?”’ 

St. Vau dropped his arms, and was instantly 
pinioned by the gens d’armes. The officer's cool- 
ness saved the emission of blood, for the carbine 
was loaded with slugs. 

The whole of the marriage party crowded the 
walk. St. Vau's crime was publicly proclaimed, 
and his former friends were the first to rail at his 
iniquity. The bride flung herself on Harrington's 
neck; her parents assailed him with angry expos- » 
tulations; the brother demanded an explanation, 
which the bridegroom vainly attempted to furnish. | 
I turned from the scene of noise, and strolled lei- 
surely down another part of the garden, reaching 
the main entrance time enough to receive a parting 
salute from Harrington, with a deprecatory shrug 
of his shoulders, as he drove off with his weeping 
bride on his contemplated trip for the honeymoon, 
and to receive a nod of defiance from the disgraced 
chevalier as he wended on his way to the jail, with 
a tolerable certainty of the gallies in perspective. 
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‘* Yes, gentlemen, I assure you that my unfortu- { 
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nate clients, who, on Monday morning, expiate 
their offences against the law, sus. per col., are 
positively of the very first respectability. In fact, 
I consider it the most interesting execution of the 
season. We are in the habit of having a few 
friends around us on such occasions. ‘The present 
incumbent of the shrievalty is a perfect gentleman, 
and places a very comfortable breakfast upon the 
table of his private room in the jail, and with con- 
siderative kindness, the refreshment is always ready 
to the moment when I retire from the scaffold. 
When I hear the functionary Ketch withdraw the 
fatal bolt, I have the consolation of knowing that 
the turnkey is pouring out my chocolate. My card 
is the passe-partout to any part of his majesty’s 
jail of Newgate—allow me to offer you one a-piece, 
and I flatter myself, gentlemen, you will not repent 
your visit. Remember, we ‘drop’ at eight and 
cut down at nine. Adieu.’’ 

Such was the language of the polite and reverend 
gentleman who, some twenty years ago, filled the 
situation of chaplain, or ‘‘ ordinary,’’ as it was then 
termed, to Newgate jail. He addressed the as- 
sembled felons every Sunday, in the prison chapel, 
in mild and soothing terms;—no threats of ever- 
lasting hell, no ‘‘ brimstone denunciations,’’ as he 
called the dissenting ministers’ awful pictures of 
divine wrath, pained the minds of the death-con- 
demned under his spiritual control. When he at- 
tended the last moments of the malefactor on the 
public scaffold, he paid the strictest attention to the 
minutiz of the toilet; his hair was beautifully curl- 
ed; his band and surplice were clean and glossy; 
he held the prayer-book with a stainless pair of 
white kid gioves, and in a bland and winning tone 
of voice, he politely invited the sinner to repent- 
ance. He gave the fearful signal to the hangman 
by waving a highly perfumed handkerchief of 
the finest lawn; and while his ‘‘clients,’’ as he 
termed the condemned felons, were struggling with 
the death-choke, he calmly descended to his break- 
fast, satisfied that he had discharged his duties in 
the most gentlemanly manner. 

It is but justice to add to the above sketch of a 
veritable character, that his services were ever at the 
command of the humblest criminal. Many a cheer- 
less night has he passed in the damp cell of the 
doomed, quieting the remorse of the conscience- 
torn, and awakening hope, by the blandness of his 
tones, in the minds of the most forlorn. He readily 
supplied tHe prison’ wants of the destitute from his 
own means, and was indefatigable in attending to 
the worldly welfare of the relatives left helpless by 
the victims of the law. He was exceedingly po- 
pular with the authorities; and it was universally 
remarked by the habitués of the prison, that his 
‘clients’? met their fate with greater resignation 
and with a fuller hope of pardon hereafter, than 
those criminals who had been attended by the se- 
verer professors of piety foisted on them by over- 
zealous friends. Many a time, when the harshness 
of the dissenting minister had almost extinguished 
the faint expectancy of heavenly pardon from the 
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mind of the agonized but repentant wretch who 
was without hope on earth, the well-meaning turn- 
key has introduced the jail chaplain to the cell 
from whence fanaticism had expelled him, and, in 
a few short hours, the poor criminal would be 
awakened from the bitter depths of his despair, and 
the howlings of the damned ceased to ring in his 
ears. The soothing nature of the ordinary’s voice 
was particularly adapted to the fine prayers con- 
tained in the ritual of the Episcopal church, abound- 
ing in assurances of the saving love of the Almighty 
for his erring people. Again, a few kind inquiries 
resnecting the criminal’s worldly matters; offers 
and assurances of help to some wretched wife, 
some destitute babe or aged parent, left helpless by 
the execution of the law, would find its way into 
the heart of the most obdurate. In fact, the polite 
parson was the firm hope of the felon, the friend 
of the friendless. To him was extended the last 
and the most fervent farewell in this world, of 
many a bruised heart whose dying moments he 
has comforted, whose bosom he has dilated with 
hopes of pardon in the world to come. 

At that time, the penal code of England was 
written in characters of blood. In the metropolis, 
the execution of criminals was a matter of weekly 
occurrence. Crimes, now punishable by imprison- 
ment or expatriation, were then certain to be atoned 
in death. The Bank of England never forgave the 
forgery of its paper, and, sanctioned by the law, 
exacted the penalty of death from all persons in 
any way associated with the offence. Circum- 
stances of a distressing nature connected with the 
sentence of a mere youth found guilty of passing 
counterfeit notes, who was one of the ‘‘respect- 
abie’’ clients mentioned by the chaplain in his in- 
vitation, determined me to be present at the execu- 
tion, if not at the sheriff's breakfast afterwards. 

I was at the prison-door by six o’clock on Mon- 
day morning, and on presenting the chaplain’s 
card to the turnkey, was advised by him to call at 
the reverend gentleman's house, which immediate- 
ly adjoined the jail. Whilst waiting for an answer 
to my knock, I observed that the gallows or drop 
was then being wheeled from out the press-yard 
(so called from its having been the place where the 
punishment of pressing to death was inflicted on 
those prisoners who refused to plead), to its situa- 
tion in front of the debtors’ door of Newgate. At 
that early hour, crowds of anxious gazers filled the 
windows of the neighbouring houses, and hundreds 
of men, boys and women, were thronging the area 
in froat of the jail, and hastening from the adjacent 
avenues. A smart footman belonging to the chap- 
lain informed me that his master, after preaching 
the condemned sermon on Sunday morning, had 
passed the rest of the day and the whole of the 
night in the condemned cells, but that he would 
certainly return home to dress before the execution 
took place! 

‘*You seem anxious to get within the prison, 
sir,’’ said the footman, with a politeness naturally 
resulting from attendance on the parson. ‘‘ The 
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sheriff is in the parlour; he has been taking a short 
nap upon the sofa, after being up best part of the 
night with the men who are going to be hanged, 
and if he knows you're a friend of master’s, he'll 
take you across the press-yard to the prison at 
once.”’ 

A portly man, with small but active black eyes, 
and a round bald head, stepped from the parlour at 
that instant, and corroborated the servant’s words. 
In five minutes we were within the walls of New- 
gate. 

‘* Brown, let the ordinary know that I am here. 
Are my men in readiness ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir. The boy's mother has been hanging 
about all night, begging to see her child once 
more.”” 

‘* You did not admit her?’’ 

‘* No, sir, not to the cell. I obeyed orders, but 
I couldn't keep the poor creater at the door in the 
rain, so my wife’s got her in our room over a cup 
of tea and a bit of toast.’’ 

** Quite right, Brown; keep her there till it’s all 
over. She has already bid him good-by, and if 
they were to meet again, I do believe he would be 
unable to walk to the drop. There will be an im- 
mense crowd, and we shall have several very re- 
spectable people here inside; every thing must go 
off well and quietly. Tell my man to roast another 
pair of fowls, and put half a dozen more cups and 
saucers on the table.’’ 

**T will, sir.”’ 

‘**T am afraid that the little business details of a 
matter as solemn as an execution must appear 
strange and forbidding in your eyes, my dear sir, 
but use makes all things familiar. ‘The rapid in- 
crease of erime and the severity of our judges have 
given me a most unpleasant intimacy with the for- 
mula of a hanging match, as it is called; and this 
morning—but I suppose your reverend friend made 
you familiar with the facts connected with the sub- 
jects of to-day’s execution ?”’ 

** No; he spoke in general terms of its interest- 
ing character, merely.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes; interesting!—that is so like him— 
not but what there is a peculiarity in the history of 
each of the four subjects, I confess. The poor fel- 
lows are gentlemen in birth and bearing—one of 
them is a general favourite—a bold, dashing, agree- 
able rattle-pate, who looks upon death as a just 
debt, and is prepared to honour the demand when 
due. His crime is trivial—the purchase of some 
stolen property—but he is a returned transport, and 
that in itself is an offence which always meets the 
extreme rigour of the law. Should the government 
be known to wink at an escape from a penal settle- 
ment, authority would be at an end in our Austra- 
lian colonies.’’ 

‘* What was the offence for which he suffered 
transportation ?”’ 

‘*The felonious possession of some jewelry. 
He has a brother, an officer of some rank in the 
army—but that is one of our little secrets, which 
you will be kind enough not to mention. The 
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brother’s interest, backed by the exertions of some 
of our most influential men, who have taken a sort 


5 
; 
: 


of liking to the fellow for his excellent convivial ; 


qualities, (he certainly does sing a capital song,) 


procured him a side offer from a certain quarter ; 


that if he would give up the names of the persons 
who aided him in his escape from Port Jackson, 
and freely recount the means of his getting away, 
his life would be spared, but he must volunteer 
into the condemned regiment, and start for India 
forthwith.”’ 

** And he did not accept the offer ?’’ 

‘* His answer was characteristic—swamp-fighting 
with the natives beneath the burning sun of India 
was little better than building fortifications at Bo- 
tany Bay; and as for revealing the names of his 
friends there who assisted his escape, it was impos- 
sible—he had given them his honour as a gentle- 
man, and his majesty couldn’t expect him to forfeit 
his word. 

‘*The next case is a pitiable one. You must 
remember the particulars of W ’s arrest, who, 
in his early settlement with his factor, passed off a 
promissory note for the small sum of fifty pounds 
with a forged endorsement. No one believes that 
fraud was intended—the terms of payment with 
his factor were positive as to time and amount—he 
had expended his means, and was yet fifty pounds 
deficient. He held two genuine notes with the 
same endorsement, for the same small sum, and he 
doubtless meant to redeem the false note with the 
true. But the interchange of securities between 
banking houses brought the three notes under the 
notice of the gentleman whose name had been used, 
and poor W—— was denounced. He leaves an 
amiable wife, an invalid sister, and five small chil- 
dren entirely destitute.’’ 

** Has no interest been used, no exertion made to 
mitigate his sentence ?”’ 

‘*None. It would be useless. The mercantile 
world is at this period very justly incensed at the 
prevalence of fraud in monetary transactions. The 
failure of several bankers, the extensive forgeries 
of some, and the flight of others, equally criminal 
but more fortunate, compel a severity of sentence 
on the pour devil first convicted. W is doom- 
ed to be hung, not because his crime deserves it, 
but because the security of trade demands a victim.”’ 

‘You made mention just now of a boy—one of 
the sufferers to-day ?’’ 

‘** Yes; he is but just turned eighteen—old enough 
in the eyes of the law to inherit the awful respon- 
sibility of crime, but not old enough to inherit pro- 
perty. He is not recognized by the law as capable 
of transacting business or marriage, yet the law 
claims its victim, even to the rendering of his life, 
for the violation of its edict. This poor youth, 
suffering the extremest poverty, was detected pass- 
ing a counterfeit one pound note. He might just 
as well have committed murder, for his punishment 
is quite as sure. His mother, a widow of decayed 
gentility, is almost frantic at the loss of her darling. 
There was a sweetheart, a beautiful girl, who 








visited him in prison once or twice; her pride has 
not ellowed her to see him since his conviction, but 
the mother’s love is constant to the end.’’ 
‘* And the fourth and last in this sad catalogue ?”’ 
‘*]s the murderer who was tried on Friday last. 
We always hang for murder on a Monday—the 
‘aw providing in such matters that forty-eight hours 


> must not elapse between sentence and execution. 


By having the trial on a Friday, we give the guilty 
one the benefi of Sunday, which, as it is a dies 
non, does not evade the law. We seldom hang 
other criminals on the same days with murderers, 
but we have a heavy condemned list this session, 
and must hang twice a week for a month to come.”’ 

‘*Ts there any peculiarity in this murder case ?”’ 

‘*No. A simple stabbing matter, in one of the 
lowest haunts of infamy. The slain was a common 
sailor, and the provocation was not proved. The 
murderer is an intelligent man, and has doubtless 
seen better days. He does not repent his crime, 
and is perfectly resigned. I know not whether he 
is an Englishman—he speaks several languages 
fluently, but he seems to be without a friend in the 
world.”’ 

The mellifluous tones of the chaplain’s voice 
were heard in the arched passage leading to the 
cells, and in another moment he entered the keep- 
er’s room where we had been conversing, intro- 
ducing several other visiters to our notice in his 
usual bland and courteous style. 

‘* Ah, my good friend, how kind to favour me 
with your society thus early. Excuse my frightful 
deshabille, but I have been for twenty hours sedu- 
lously engaged in prayer. Sheriff, I know you sent 
for those Epping sausages to please me; believe 
me I thoroughly appreciate the value of your friend- 
ship. My poor clients, they have sadly tired me; 
but I am well repaid, for I have left them comfort- 
able and happy—yes, happy as new born babes. 
My dear friend P., you said last week that your 
newly married daughter found it difficult to procure 
a confidential housekeeper. I have found one who 
will suit exactly. It is the mother of my youngest 
client, sheriff—she who is now weeping so bitterly 
in Brown’s room. I will be answerable for her 


honesty. By the way, my dear Brown, tell your 


amiable wife to have a good cup of strong green 
tea for me this morning, not chocolate—my nerves 
require a bracer. Alderman H., can you in any 
way obtain me a couple of presentations to Carist’s 
Hospital? I have two spirited little fellows whom 
I wish to place in that excellent school—the sons 
of my client W. I have promised him as much, 
and you won't let me break my word. Thank 
you, my dear friend—the father will die happy. 
Gentlemen, I must leave you for half an hour. I 
dare not appear before the public in this soiled 
attire. Sheriff, perhaps our friends would feel a 
pleasure in visiting my clients before they leave 
the cells—we have yet an hour good. Brown, my 
dear fellow, mind the chairs are dusted clean; and 
be sure not to let the rolls get cold. I trust that 
the functionary Ketch has every thing in readiness.”’ 
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With half a dozen graceful bows, this eccentric 
but really humane chaplain departed to accomplish 
a severe toilet, that he might with propriety appear 
in his public part of the revolting drama about :o 
be enacted. Agreeable to his suggestion, we rose 
to visit the condemned cells, to gratify a mean and 
morbid curiosity by gazing on our fellow-creatures 
in their last hour of helpless misery and shame. 
The first celi we arrived at contained the murderer 
and the returned convict—the latter was attiring 
himself in an elegant suit of black. He shook 
hands with us all with much alacrity; there was a 
smile upon his handsome but sensual features, 
though his nostrils were distended, and his eye- 
balls were suffused with blood. The murderer was 
on the floor of the cell with his face buried in his 
folded arms. At the bidding of the sheriff, he 
sprung to his feet, and his irons clanked heavily as 
he rose. In spite of his cadaverous look, his mat- 
ted hair and beard, his sunken eyes, his bloodless 
lip and mean attire, I recognized at the first glance 
my friend Harrington, the husband of the lovely 
Guillelmine! 

Words cannot depict my surprise, my grief. I 
had left him but a few short months back in the 
gratified possession of wealth, reputation and a 
troop of friends; and now to meet with him under 
a false name, chained in a felon’s cell, deserted by 
all, and on the eve of a disgraceful death! 
he guilty? Yes! 
uncle and partner, his wife? He answered me not. 

The sheriff, giving me a glance of intelligence, 





Was ° 
Where were his friends, his | 


left the cell, taking with him all the visiters and } 


his pet criminal, the returned convict. 
again embraced me, and we sat down on the stone 
bench, with our hands clasped in each other. 

‘*T must make my story brief, for my minutes 
are numbered—the next sound which the world 
hears from the iron tongue of ancient Chronos will 
signal forth my death. We have met strangely 
enough, and you must, therefore, learn why I dip- 
ped my hands in blood. I care not that the world 
should know my motives. You left me on my 
wedding-day, some eighteen months ago. It is 
hardly worth while to apologize now for my abrupt 
departure on that day—my friends advised it, and I 
was glad to hasten from the disgusting scene. Weil, 
my wife easily persuaded me that St. Vau’s atten- 
tions were harmless as those of a brother. I readily 
believed her, for I loved with a madman’s fondness. 
Yes—weak and childish as she was, her beauty 
mastered my soul. Fora year, I tasted happiness 
as ample as the human heart can bear. Guillel- 
mine presented me with a child, and I passed hours 
of dreamy rapture in contemplating the features of 
my infant boy. Now listen, and see how fearfully 
I have paid for this short-lived bliss. 

‘*Six months ago—yes, six short months—and 
in that little space I have lived a long, long life 
of suffering and care—six months ago, St. Vau 
escaped from the gallies, and I was informed by 
my wife’s maid that she was in the habit of meet- 
ing him at an obscure house in the suburbs of the 
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city. I informed the police of St. Vau’s where- 
abouts, and again was this daring adventurer con- 
fined. I said not a word of the matter to my wife, 
hoping by a constant exertion of tenderness and 
love to wean her mind from this errant propensity 
which I refused to believe was tinged with the 
slightest shade of guilt. I was miserably deceived. 
Again St. Vau escaped, and this time my wife be- 
came the partner of his flight, taking with her a 
large amount of cash and jewelry, and, worse than 
all, her child, my worshipped infant boy. 

‘**I felt the blow severely—but my pride was 
hurt, and I knew that I ought to despise and not 
regret the woman who could abandon her happy 
home to become the mistress of a galley-slave. A 
few weeks passed, I know not how, when intelli- 
gence was conveyed to me that the scoundrelly 
seducer had already tired of his victim; and, wish- 
ing to fill her place with a new object, he thrust 
her forth one wintry night, and the mother and the 


‘babe perished miserably in the storm. My rage 


then became ungovernable; my own wrongs, 
mighty as they were, seemed as nothing to the 
murder of my wife and child. Guillelmine was 
young, weak and trusting in her nature; she had 
never loved me—her parents had sacrificed her to 
assist their position in society—but St. Vau, the 
object of her maiden fancy, for whom she had given 
up all-—her husband, home, name, fame—my babe, 
too, whose little voice seemed crying from the 
grave for vengeance—I grow mad, now, while I 
think of it! 

‘* Well, well,’’ he resumed, after a painful strug- 
gle, ‘‘I devoted him to death, and set about the 
work with deliberate preparation. I knew I had 
no common man to deal with. In disguise, I 
tracked him to his haunts, and in the depths of a 
Bohemian forest, in the very cottage from whence 
poor Guillelmine was spurned, I shot him as he sat 
in dalliance with his new-found wanton. I saw 
him fall, and believed that I had avenged my wife 
and child. No! the devil that he served had turned 
the ball aside from a vital part, and he recovered. 
I followed him to Spain, and there, by his machi- 
nations, I was thrown into jail. But I escaped, no 
matter how, and again was on his track. After a 
weary journey, I met with him in Rome, and just 
as I deemed my vengeance certain, he was arrested 
for some of his mal-practices, and once more I was 
foiled. The police of the imperial city could not 
expect to keep secure the cunning villain who had 
repeatedly foiled the chiefest agents of the French 
bureau. Once more he regained his liberty, and 
for some time all traces of him were lost. It struck 
me that as few parts of the continent were safe for 
him, he would be likely to visit England. I arrived 
here a few weeks back. In the lowest sinks of 
vice, in the illuminated saloons of the gambler’s 
clubs, in the crowded streets by day, and in the 
secret midnight den of crime, I sought for my vic- 
tim. I met with him at last in a low drinking 
house, disguised as a sailor, and surrounded by a 
crowd of coarse, revolting men. I drove my knife 
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into his heart without a word, and before I was 
carried to jail, knew that his vile spirit had departed 
from the earth. 

**T am summoned to my death. The excitement 
of revenge has passed away, and in the dark seli- 
tude of these stone cells, I have had ample time to 
muse upon my deeds, and I now declare, while 
standing on the verge of eternity, that a shadow of 
remorse has never crossed my mind. The law 
could not have administered justice in my case, 
but it demands my life to cover its own deficiency. 
So let it be. The clergyman of the jail tells me 
that I have made my peace with Heaven. I am 
yet to learn that I had offended it!”’ 

The sheriff returned, dressed in his gayest robes 
of office, and carrying a long white wand in his 
hand, as if he was about to usher his sovereign to 
a seat at some civic festivity instead of waiting to 
see the dread vengeance of the law executed upon 
suffering mortality. Several of his attendants 
crowded at his heels. Harrington was removed, 
with his fellow-sufferers, to the lower lobby or hall 
of the jail, where the rest of the visiters awaited 
us. Here the condemned were pinioned and pre- 
pared for the fatal drop. Harrington, as a mur- 
derer, was the only one in chains; and while the 
prison smith removed the rivets of his fetters, the 
*‘oily man of God’’ whispered peace and pardon 
in his ear. One of the executioner’s assistants was 
removing the cravat of a middle-aged man, whose 
look of utter and indescribable horror haunts me 
even now; his quick, keen eye glanced among the 
crowd as if it dreaded meeting the recognition of 
an acquaintance. When the hangman's cords were 
placed about his arms, he shuddered violently, and 
clasping his pinioned hands, he raised his eyes to 
heaven and muttered an inaudible prayer—yet such 
was the play of his features from the depths of his 
anguish, that it would not have been ridiculous to 
suppose that the heart-broken husband and father 
was making mouths at Heaven for the apparent 
injustice of its dispensations. 

The youth who was to lose his life for the paltry 
matter of twenty shillings, reclined almost sense- 
less in the arms of the keeper of the jail. Poor 
boy! his light hair and soft blue eye, his round and 
polished throat, his look of extreme youth and 
positive guilelessness of manner, seemed strangely 
to accord with a violent death as a punishment for 
crime. The sheriff tried tocomfort him; he gasped 
an inarticulate reply. The chaplain whispered to 
the keeper, and in a moment, a small glass of cor- 
dial was admiuaistered to the almost prostrate youth 
with such effect, that he was soon enabled to con- 
verse with the sheriff, and walk erect to and on 
the scaffold. 

The death procession was marshaled, and the 
voice of the chaplain sounded painfully musical in 
that damp and echoing arch, as he proclaimed aloud 
‘the resurrection and the life.’ The returned 
transport was the first to mount the drop; he 
ascended the stairs. with a firm step, amid the re- 
grets of the visiters and the muttered sorrow of the 
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jail officials. He bowed respectfully to the multi- 
tudinous crowd, and was received with a marked 
emotion. The merchant who had committed for- 
gery was the next; and in respect to his previous 
character, to his bereaved family, and the fearful 
sadness of his look, the agitated mass at once re- 
moved their hats, and a sad, funereal silence reigned 
throughout the street. The boy was handed up; 
the cordial draught had given a transient animation 
to his eye, and a hectic flush bloomed in his cheek. 
He bounded on to the scaffold as a schoolboy would 
jump in his play ground, but the sight of that im- 
mense multitude dismayed him, even in his false 
excitement, and he burst into tears. Yells of in- 
dignation burst from the mob—loud cries of 
‘*Sbame! reprieve! remove the boy! murder!’’ 
were mixed with women’s screams and reprobate 
curses. The vast mass heaved to and fro, and the 
executioner trembled as he fixed the rope around 
the lost child’s neck. 

** Quick, here,’’ said the sheriff from the scaf- 
fold; ‘‘send up the other prisoner: we must put an 
end to this.’’ 

Harrington turned towards me, and with a calmer 
manner than any spectator there could boast, said— 
‘**It is scarcely worth while to mention my fate to 
the Robichons; the old man has quite enough to 
bear as it is. God bless you, and sometimes ho- 
nour my memory with your thoughts.’’ His ap- 
pearance on the drop turned the attention of the 
multitude from the boy, and execrations were 
loudly shouted against the murderer. Harrington 
smiled, as I was afterwards*told; the cap was 
drawn over his face, the chaplain gave the signal, 
the drop fell, and four of my fellow-creatures were 
deprived of life. 

I felt the blood creeping with a stinging sensation 
through every vein; a stunning weight seemed 
whelming my brain, and I was on the point of fall- 
ing, when I was seized by the arm, and the chap- 
lain whispered, in his softest voice—‘‘ We'll not 
let the sausages get cold !”’ 

The transition was grossly, foolishly abrupt—but 
we went to breakfast. One or two of the guests 
felt faint and sickly for a moment, but they were 
laughed at by the sheriff and patted on the back by 
the polite parson, who recommended a glass of 
cogniac as a remedy, and practised the precept he 
gave. The loss experienced by the widowed mo- 
ther and her five helpless children was mixed up 
with roast chicken and another cup of tea. The 
tenderness of the steaks and the boy's fondness for 
his parent were praised in the same breath. The 
sheriff retailed the death joke of the returned con- 
vict with much glee; this led to the recounting of 
sundry jests uttered on various occasions by the 
hangman, who was considered a sort of prison 
jester. In a quarter of an hour, ere yet the hang- 
ing men were free from the spasmodic lingerings 
of death, good humour reigned triumphant at the 
jail breakfast; the sheriff complimented the chap- 
lain on the quiet behaviour of his clients; and, in 
return, the clerical functionary praised the execu- 
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tive arrangements; and, as he pushed back his ; his lips, and turning up his eyes with an expression 
plate, crowded with the disjecta membra epuli, he | of meekness, said—*‘ It was, indeed, a morning’s 
wiped the unctuosity of the Epping delicacies from { work of which he was justly proud !’’ 
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BY MRS. M. A. GALLOHER. 
“Lorrie flow’ret of the spring, “ Meekly I can bow my head > 
Blooming on thine humble bed, When the wintry blast rolls by; 
Seeking not the passing gaze— Secure me thus from sweeping storm— 
; Lowly droops thy modest head ! Prouder plant would prostrate lie. 
Early dost thou rear thy form, Admiring gaze I never seek— 
Early thus thy sweets disclose, Fame | covet not, nor praise; 
Fear’st thou not the chilling blast, Nor for pride or gaudy show, 
Which so oft around thee blows? E’er my simple head I raise. 
“Springtide beams uncertain are, “Early thus, I come to cheer, 
Transient is the warming ray ; Though the gath’ring storm may blow— 
Oft we see the falling snow Humbly bloom, but charms possess— 2 
Cloud the face of brightest day. Loftier blossoms seldom know. 
Other flow’rs, esteem’d the pride He who stoops my charms to view, 
Of the garden, are not found; Must my modest merit hail ; 3 
‘ From the wintry gale secur’d, Odours sweet surround my bed, 2 
2 Still they sleep beneath the ground. Wafted are on every gale. 3 
> 
; “ When the cheering sunny ray, ; “ Unassuming though I am, : 
> And the genial show’r invite, Lessons I can still impart, 
Then they rear their beauteous forms, ; Let contentment reign within ; 3 
; And display their colours bright. $ Meekness ever sway thy heart. 2 
$ Gaining thus th’ admiring gaze, Talents, youth, and beauty’s bloom, 
; Homage to their beauties due; Strive with modesty to blend ; 
; Dazzling charms, and colours bright This each gift will much enhance; 
; Striving thus our love to woo. To win esteem will always tend.” 
; “Efforts none, upon thy part, ; Oft, like sweetly scented flowers, 
; Lovely violet do we see; Blooming best in humble spot, 3 
Lowly dost thou bloom alone, Dearest joys of life are found, M 
; Emblem of humility.” Joys which grandeur never bought. 2 
2 “Yes, upon my humble bed Clustering there they richly bloom, 
$ With content I ever bloom, Waiting still our souls to bless ;— 
; Fearing not the chilling blast, He who would their fragrance cull, 
Or return of wintry gloom. Stooping must their sweets possess. 
; 
, em aid 


HE GAVE HIS CHASTEN’D MIND. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
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Tus waste of feeling he bemoan’d— Then, richly from his thrilling lute 
; Time idly spent, and vain,— The lofty theme he taught, 
; Till Contemplation rais’d his heart That heavenly natures blend with man 
; Above earth’s grovelling chain. Through solitary thought. 
; That eve, his best beloved bent When most his soul o’er things of earth 
> A glance that sooth’d his pain, In meditation soars, 
$ And bath’d his brow in liquid light And, casting off its dross and pride, 
; Till morn resum’d its reign. True purity adores. 
; 18* 
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A FANCY SKETCH. 


BY MRS VOLNEY E. HOWARD. 


“My mother had a maid called Barbara.”— Othello. 


I pray you lend me your fancies—I wave my 
wand once—twice—thrice —hundreds of times, and 
Venice, beautiful Sea Queen! rises before us like 
the Fata Morgana. Lo! we stand on the canal 
Maggiore — what stately buildings border it on 
either side! ‘The Venetians were wont to boast, 
that on the canal Maggiore were two hundred pa- 
laces, each fit for the residence of a crowned king. 

Restricted by their severe sumptuary laws, from 
the display of gold jewels or gorgeous attire, the 
opulent nobles of Venice could only exhibit their 
wealth in the splendour of their buildings. How 
directly in contrast with the customs of the Vene- 
tian Jew. Whilst in the palace of the merchant- 
prince, the sombre cast of their garments gave to 
its inmates more the appearance of religieux than 
the gay, rich nobles of the land, in the outwardly 
squalid dwelling of the Jew, its inhabitants were 
decked with all those gaudy, as well as rich adorn- 
ments, which always characterized the taste of the 
women of Israel. But with them we have at pre- 
sent nought to do. 

See yonder magnificent mansion! It is the pa- 
lace of Senor Brabantio, the noble Senator. That 
dwelling contains a rare beauty —the fair, the 
chaste, the gentle Desdemona. Wouldst thou be- 
hold her, even as she used to sit amid the maidens 
of her mother’s household, superintending their 
light avocations and passing the hours in innocent 
converse? Look! 

The sun streams pleasantly into the cheerful 
chamber, where, employed in embroidery, cut- 
work, and many a fine needlework beside, of which 
we now know but the name, sat the damsels of the 
noble lady of Brabantio. One sits among them, a 
being of superior order, evidenced not only by her 
more costly attire, but by her noble, yet delicate 
beauty. She leans over a frame of rich ernbroidery ; 
but the rose-bud on which she has been working 
has grown none for the last ten minutes, for those 
taper fingers which are so rarely painting it with 
the needle, have for that space of time supported 
the dimpled chin of their sweet owner. 

The pretty Olivia, looking archly at her young 
lady, laughed out, ‘‘I would wager a golden crown 
to a steel bodkin, that I can guess on what the 
Lady Desdemona is pondering just now !"’ 

‘* And if thou canst, girl,’’’said the lady, awaking 
from her reverie, ‘‘thou shalt have the Genoa bo- 
dice that I know thou covetest. Nay, nay, do not 
speak till I whispér my thought to Barbara, and 
then thou shalt tell thy guess!”’ 
210 


So saying, she bent to the ear of a maiden some- 
what older than Olivia, whose pale, sad counte- 
nance, but for the gloom that shadowed it, would 
have been very fair, and, whispering a few words, 
resumed aioud, ‘‘ Now speak, Olivia! what busied 
my truant thoughts, just now ?”’ 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed the eager girl, ‘‘ were you not 
thinking of the sweet serenade that was sung be- 
neath your window last night? I can give a shrewd 
guess, too, at the singer !’’ 

‘Lost! lost! has she not, Barbara?’’ cried the 
gay lady. ‘‘In sooth, my fancy was busy with 
loftier things than the roundelays of Senior Roderi- 
go, albeit he hath a passably sweet voice and merry 
fancy. I mused upon the news my father told us 
yesternight at supper, that the thanks of the state 
and a splendid sword are voted to the gallant gene- 
ral, Othello, who hath so nobly deserved them. 
Ah! ‘tis such men as he that do the deeds that 
such as the silken Roderigo can but sing!’’ 

**Oh, lady! vou do unkindly to cast such re- 
proach on one who adores the ground your foot but 
Sure am I, his voice last night might 
How west the 


touches! 
have softened the hardest heart. 
lay ?--(sings)--la la, lira lira!’’ 

“Oh! sing it, if thou canst, Olivia!’’ cried He- 
lena; ‘‘our chamber is distant, and we heard it 
I should so like to hear it, if our lady is will- 


A nod gave assent, and Olivia sung 


not. 
ing ?”’ 


RODERIGO'’S SEREN ADE. 


Awake Desdemona! 
Fair lily unstain’d, 
Wake, for the nightingale 
Thus sadly ’plain’d: 
“ For bright Desdemona 
I sing my sweet lay; 
Ah! why does she slumber 
Forgetful away? 


“T saw her fair cheek, 
And it rival’d the dawn; 
I thought twas my rose-love, 
And flew to the lawn!” 
Then wake, Desdemona— 
Thou maid without peer— 
Let the strains of the nightingale 
Melt on thine ear. 


‘* Now, is not that sweet, Barbara? and is not 
our fair lady cruel to slight such a troubadour? But, 
Barbara, what was the song thou wast singing the 
other day, when we were gathering roses for the 
festival? You said you sang it to warn me! Good, 
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now—why me? and what was it? My lady, bid 
Barbara sing it—’tis a pretty air.’’ 


Oh, swiftly glides the gondola 
The broad canal along; 
Beneath its ample canopy 
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§ “a : —_ ? } 
; Methinks you are song-mad, Olivia; but you Se heandl the jest and sone. ; 
' shall be indulged for once. Sing it, good Barbara.’’ { : 
' ** As you please, my lady; but ’tis only a simple | Far from the marble palaces, } 
j thing,’’ sighed the melancholy Barbara, as she Their joyous course they plough ; ; 
; sang— The queenly Adriatic sea ; 
$ Is spread before them now. 2 
> ? 
f “If thou wa wan, = | The heavy folds are drawn aside, ; 
i $ . Rise Mii pig 0 sini 3 A happy band is there ; 2 
; 5 Prize him next to Heaven above, ; ee mp Valeri > 
f 5 Oh. lovely lady! ; he guests of young Valeria, ? 
; . — 5 The lovely, bright and fair. ; 
2 5 > 
‘If thou losest a hawk or hound, ; Her aged sire sits silent by ; $ 
; Lady—sweet lady! } His thoughts are far away ; ; 
} A leash of others soon are found, $ Say, thinks he of his only son, ; 
? Oh, lovely lady! ; Lost at fell Ceuta Bay. ; 
} $ 
‘If thou losest a purse of gold, ; And he is now the Moslem’s thrall, ; 
Lady—sweet lady! } A menial overtasked, § 
; Fate may give thee an hundred fold, $ Until his sire shall ransom puay— ; 
; Oh, lovely lady! 2 A cruel one is asked. $ 
{ ) 
5 : rin? ; $ 
‘But if thou hast a true love tin’d, } ™ ree Vellneiafe pentane $ 
g liad from her brother torn; 
Lady—sweet lady! ; 
? To take no ransom but herself 
; Thou mayst never another find, > in hel tee Sahin amit 
) ‘ eb he £. e ; . 
? Oh, careless lady !’” a , 
4 > 
; ; In vain were offered sums that well , 
; “Thank you for your warning, Barbara,”’ said } Had princes’ ransoms paid ; 3 
} Desdemona; ‘‘but suppose a lady has more than >} No ransom would the Moslem take > 
one true love, she cannot love them both, but must 3 But the too lovely maid. ; 
> lose one. Give me my lute, and I will answer thy 3; , Ree gies ; 
; ith ther.” 3 Antonio was his father’s pride, > 
; song with ano : ; His noble house’s heir ; : 
¢ ? r . 
> Dear though she was, Valeria 
; If thou wouldst choose a knight to love, > Could not with him compare. 
5 No matter when or how, 2 
} If thou wouldst choose a knight to love, ; The Moor had sworn the Christian maid, 
; Under the greenwood bough ; $ His only bride should be, > 
; And not a queen in all the East, ; 
$ Choose him not by a lily skin, : Should have such state as she. ) 
? 
? No matter when or how; “ . ’ , 
Oft fair without proves foul within, Alas! for — Valeria, 
; All under the greenwood bough. _Romano 8 prom sed bride, 
; No longer hath old Bertolo 
} : : ' ’ llowed onied. 
; But choose him for his heart and mind, ees ae 
: F ore when or how 4 ‘ But lest all Christendom should cast 
7 is “ “7 love painted blind, Reproach upon his deed, } 
; All under the greenwood bough. ; That they should seize her as perforce 
? P > 
5 5 Was secretly agreed. 
‘*Heigho! methinks I could love such a man,’’ } . : : 
; said Desdemona, musingly. ; On swept the Moorish brigantine, 
5 a ‘ oo | Loud laughed its brutal crew; 
; Such a man! such a man as who, my lady?”’ } 
é . ° fd : ? Loudly laughed they that he should deem 
; eagerly exclaimed the favourite Olivia, while all | They'd keep their promise true. 
; paused in their employment to listen. 
; Desdemona.—Oh, a man that hath more wit in } Upon the deck, oh, joyful sight! 
> his head than perfumes on his locks, and more } Bertolo sees his son; _— ; 
3 strength in his hand than embroidery on his gloves. } "ae a ae — price 
; Few such in Venice! Come hither, Helena; thou } a 
¢ . 7 . : 
touchest the lute with skill; take mine, and sing } When woes are sent from Heaven above, 
; usa ballad—and let it be of something nobler than } Strength also comes from there— 
nightingales and roses. ? But what our own wild wills have done, 
Helena.—-When I attended your lady mother to + Our own weak hearts must bear. 
Signora Nani’s féte, the other day, a minstrel sang } 
: , ? “Tt is too late!” cried Bertolo, 
one that I think is new. I have been able to recall } And yet he clasped his child; 
‘ . . ? 4 5 as § ; 
it all to momery, with the help of my lady’s page, ? Is this the last time he shall meet 
who also heard it. 3 Those eyes of lustre mild? 
% ¥% 
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Oh, who with Moor hath compact made, 
That has not met with loss ; 

For who can trust the infidel 
That trampies on the cross? 


On sweeps the Moorish brigantine, 
Driven by both sail and oar; 
Bertolo’s gilded gondola 
Is far from friendly shore. 


They bear on board the bright-eyed maids, 
They seize the gray-haired sire, 

In vain, in vain the maiden’s shrieks— 
In vain Bertolo’s ire. 


But ever spotless maiden’s prayers 
The bright Madonna hears, 

And towards them then, with force divine, 
Their rescuers brave she bears. 


Romano heard, with wonder wild, 
The tale that Paulo told; 

His foster-brother from the Moor 
Just ransomed by his gold. 


With terror’s haste before the Ten 
The treacherous plan he laid, 
And soon a vessel of the state 
His will with zeal obeyed. 


Ave Maria! strengthen now 
The Christian rowers’ arms, 

And strike with those who fight to save 
The Christian maiden’s charms. 


All hail, Maria! see how swift 
Romano's vessel flies, 

And, ere the morn, by that false bark 
The fierce avenger lies. 


Beneath Romano’s love-nerved arm 
Full many a Moslem sinks, 

And of false Moorish blood that day 
Deeply his good sword drinks. 


And fiercely fought the infidel— 
Before the fight was past, 

The deck was strewn with turbaned dead, 
But they must yield at last. 


How blest was brave Romano then, 
When, clasping to his heart, 

His bride, his sweet Valeria, 
He swore no more'to part. 


Oh, stately Venice! thee no more 
Shall old Bertolo view, 

Nor reach the sea-washed palace hall 
Where he from childhood grew. 


Wounded to death by Christian sword, 
A Moor, with vengeance dire, 

Fought where in bonds the captives lay, 
And fiercely smote the sire. 


“ Weep not, my children, for my shame 
Will die when I am dead, 
But, in the church of good St. Mark, 
Let many a mass be said.” 





HOME. 


“ Absence makes the heart grow fonder.” 


Do you miss me, dear ones, when, from that loved home, 
So long this yearning spirit hath been parted, 
And do ye wait with longings like mine own, 
To welcome back again the weary hearted? 
Do ye miss me yet? 


In the bright morning hour, when I was ever 
The first to greet thee at the social board, 
Thou who, often saddened, yet didet never 
Withhold thine answering smile and loving word, 
My gentle mother 


When to our daily tasks together turning, 
Thou who wert with me each returning day, 
Thy young companions and their pleasures scorning, 
Lest I should be wo lonely on my way, 
My sportive brother. 


When at the midday meal again we met, 
Methinks before me even now I see 
My mother’s warning look when I so oft 
Forget the accustomed reverence due to thee, 
Our first, “ our eldest.” 


Oh! I have much, much there to be forgiven, 
And absence calls to mind each careless word, 
By which the beart’s best sympathies are riven, 





And yet no coldness in thy heart they stirred, 
My patient sister. 


In the still twilight hour, when we together 
Would, by the cheerful hearth, past scenes restore, 
Dos} thou not miss me, then, my graver brother, 
Now that thy loving arm can clasp no more 
Thine absent sister? 


How shall I speak of thee, bright cherub, how? 
Thy smiles, e’en now, like sunbeams round me play ; 
As memory calls them back so freshly now, 
Thou canst not miss me on thy lone-clad way, 
Our household darling. 


When darker shades closed in, and I was fain 
To seek my early couch of quiet rest, 
Thou who didst look so fondly on my face, 
And draw me closer to thy care-worn breast, 
My dear, kind father. 


But through the long, bright day, in every hour, 
In all the heart can feel, the eye can see, 
Hast thou not felt the parting’s bitter power? 
Hast thou not missed me e’en as I miss thee ? 
My own sweet sister? 
M. H. R. 
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TWO PERIODS IN 


THE LIFE OF HAYDN. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLETT. 


I. 


Ir was about noon of a day in the spring of 175-, 
that a man of low stature and pale and sallow com- 
plexion might have been seen entering a mean- 
looking house in one of the narrow streets of Vi- 
enna. Before he closed the door, the sound of a 
sharp female voice, speaking in shrill accents, was 
quite audible to the passers-by. As the person who 
entered ascended the stairs to his lodgings, he was 
greeted by a continuance of the same melody from 
the lips of a pretty but slovenly dressed young 
woman, who stood at the door of the only apartment 
that seemed furnished. 

‘*A pretty mess is all this!’’ she exclaimed. 
** Here the printers have been running after you all 
the morning for the piece you promised to have 
ready for them, and I nothing to do but hear their 
complaints and send them away one after the other!”’ 

** My good Nanny x 

** But, my good Joseph, is not my time as pre- 
cious as yours, pray? What have you from this 
morning’s work ?’’ 

‘* Seventeen kreutzers,’’ sighed he. 

‘Ay, it is always so—and you spend all your 
time in such profitless doings. At eight, the sing- 
ing desk of the brothers de la Merci; at ten, the 
Count de Haugwitz’s chapel; grand mass at eleven 
—and all this toil for a few kreutzers.”’ 

‘* What ean I do?”’ 

**Do? What would I do in your place? 
up this foolish business of music, and take to some- 
thing that will enable you to live as well as a pea- 
sant, at least. There is my father, a hair-dresser, 
did not he give you shelter when you had nothing 
but your garret and skylight ?—when you had to 
lie in bed and write for want of coals to warm you? 
Yes, in spite of your boasted genius and the praises 
you received, you were forced to come to him for 
bread !”’ 

‘* He gave me more, Nanny,”’ said her husband, 
meaningly. 

‘* Yes—his daughter, who had refused half the 
gallants in Vienna—for whom half-a-dozen peruke- 
maker’s apprentices went mad. Yes—and had he 
not a right to expect you would dress her as well 
as she had been used at home, and that she should 
have servants to wait upon her as in her father’s 
house? A fine realizing of his hopes and schemes 
for his favourite child, this miserable lodging, with 
but a few sous a day to keep us from starving!’’ 

** You should not reproach me, Nanny. Have 
I not worked incessantly till my health has given 
way? And if fortune is still inexorable——”’ 





Give 


‘* Ah, there it is, fortune !—as if fortune did not 
always wait, like a handmaid, upon industry in a 
proper calling! Your patrons may admire and ap- 
plaud, but they will not pay; and yet you will 
drudge away your life in this ungrateful occupation. 
I tell you, Joseph, music is not the thing.”’ 

‘**Alas!”’ sighed Haydn, ‘‘I once dreamed of 
fame.”’ 

‘*Fame—pshaw! And what were that worth if 
you had it? Would fame clothe you or change 
these wretched walls to a palace? Believe me for 
once, and give up these idle fancies.”’ 

Here a knock was heard at the door, and the 
wife, with exclamations of impatience, flounced 
away. ‘The unfortunate artist threw himself on a 
seat, and leaned his head on a table covered with 
notes of music—works of his own, began at various 
times, which want of health, energy or spirits, had 
prevented him from completing. So entirely had 
he yielded himself to despondency, that he did not 
move, even when the door opened, till the sound of 
a well-known voice close at his side startled him 
from his melancholy reverie. 

‘*How now, Haydn, what is the matter, my 
boy ? 

The speaker was an old man, shabbily dressed, 
but with something striking and even commanding 
in his noble features. His large, dark, flashing 
eyes, his olive complexion and the contour of his 
face, bespoke him a native of a sunnier clime than 
that of Germany. 

Haydn sprang up and welcomed him with a cor- 
dial embrace. ‘‘ And when, my dear Porpora, did 
you return to Vienna?’’ he asked. 

‘This morning only; and my first care was to 
find you out. But how is this? I find you thin 
and pale, and gloomy. Where are your spirits ?”’ 

‘*Gone,’’ murmured the composer, and dropped 
his eyes on the floor. His visiter regarded him 
with a look of affectionate interest. 

‘There is something more in this than there 
ought to be,’’ said he, at length. ‘‘ You are not 
rich, as I see; but that you were not when we last 
parted, nor when I first found—in the youthful, 
disinterested friend, the kind companion of a feeble 
old man—a genius such as Germany might be well 
proud of. Then you were buoyant, full of enthu- 
siasm for art, and of hope for the future.’’ 

‘* Alas!’’ replied Haydn, ‘‘I was too sanguine. 
I judged more favourably of myself——’’ 

‘Did I not say you were destined to something 
great ?”’ 

‘* Your friendship might deceive you.”’ 

‘* And think you I had lost my judgment because 
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I am old ?—or am a fool, to be blinded by par- 
tiality ?’’ 

** Nay, dear Porpora 

‘*Or that, because you were fain to serve me 
like a lacquey from your love, I rewarded you with 
flattering lies, eh?’’ 

‘‘Caro, you mistake me. I know you clear- 
sighted and candid—yet I feel that I shall never 
justify your kind encouragement. I have toiled till 
youth is passing away in vain. I have no heart to 
bear up against the crushing hand of poverty—I 
succumb.”’ 

** You have lost, then, your love of our art ?”’ 

‘* Not so. What your valuable lessons, dear 
master, have opened to me, forms the only bright 
spot in my life. Oh that I could pursue—could 
grasp it!’’ 

** Why can you not ?”’ 

“IT am chained!”’ cried Haydn, bitterly—and 
giving way to the anguish of his heart, he burst 


” 





into tears. 

Porpora shook his head, and was silent for a few 
moments. At length he resumed—‘‘ I must, I see, 
give you a little of my experience; and you shall 
see what has been the life of a prosperous artist. 
I was, you know, the pupil of Scarlatti; and from 
the time I felt myself capable of profiting by the 
lessons of that great master, devoted myself to 
travel. I was more fortunate than you, for my 
works procured me, almost at once, a wide-spread 
fame. I was called for not only in Venice, but in 
Vienna and London.” 

** Ah, yours was a brilliant lot!’’ cried the goung 
composer, looking up with kindling eyes. 

‘«The Saxon court,’’ continued Porpora, ‘‘ which 
has always granted the most liberal protection to 
musical art, offered me the direction of the chapel 
and of the theatre at Dresden. Even the princesses 
received my lessons—in short, my success was so 
great, that I awakened the jealousy of Hasse him- 
self.’’ 

‘*That was a greater triumph still,’’ observed 
Haydn, smiling. 

‘**So I thought; and still greater when I caused 
a pupil of mine, the young Italian Mengotti, to 
dispute the palm of song with the enchantress Faus- 
tina*—aye, to bear it away upon more than one 


* “Faustina Bordoni, born at Venice in 1700, was one 
of the most admirable singers Italy ever produced. She 
was a pupil of Gasparini, but adopted the modern method 
of Bernacchi, which she aided greatly to bring into popu- 
lar use. She appeared on the stage at the age of sixteen; 
her success was so great, that, at Florence, a medal was 
struck in her honour; and it was said that even gouty 
invalids would leave their beds to hear her performance. 
She was called to Vienna in 1724; two years afterwards 
she came to the London theatre with a salary of 50,000 
francs. she charmed by the freshness, 
clearness and sweetness of her voice, by the grace and 
perfection of her execution, so that she was called the 
modern siren. It was at London she met the celebrated 
Cuzzoni, who enjoyed a brilliant reputation; and the 
lovers of song were divided in their homage to the two 
rivals. Handel tock part in these disputes. Faustina 
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occasion. All this you know, and how I returned 
to London upon the invitation of amateurs in Italian 
music.”” 

‘*Where you rivaled Handel!’’ said Haydn, 
enthusiastically. 

‘* Ah, that was the turning point in my destiny. 
Farinelli, the famous singer, gloried in being my 
scholar. He turned all his splendid powers to the 
effort of assuring the triumph of my compositions. 
I could have borne that these should fail in com- 
manding popularity; I could have borne the defeat 
by which Handel was elevated at my expense to an 
idol shrine among the English—but it grieved me 
to see that Farinelli’s style, so really perfect in its 
way, was unappreciated by the most distinguished 
connoisseurs. I did justice to the strength and 
grandeur of my rival—should he not have acknow- 
ledged the grace, finish and sweetness of Italian 
song? But he despised Farinelli, and his friends 
made caricatures of him.”’ 

‘* Handel, with all his greatness, had no versa- 
tility,’’ observed Haydn. 

‘*T wished to attempt another style, for this re- 
pulse had somewhat cooled my zeal for the theatre. 
I set myself to cultivate what was new—whget was 
not born with me. I published my sonatas for the 
violin—the connoisseurs applauded, and I was en- 
couraged to hope I could face my rival on his own 
ground. I composed sacred music——”’ 

‘* And that,”’ interrupted his auditor, ‘‘ will live 
—pardon me for saying se—when your theatrical 
compositions have ceased to enjoy unrivaled popu- 
larity.”’ 

‘*When they are forgotten, say rather—--for such, 
I feel, will be their fate. My sacred compositions 
may survive and carry my name to posterity—for 
taste in such things is less mutable than in the 
opera, After all, the monks may claim me,’’ and 
he smiled pensively.* ‘‘You see now, dear 
Haydn,” he resumed, after a pause, ‘‘ for what I 
have lived and laboured. I was once renowned 
and wealthy—what did prosperity bring me? 
Envy, discontent, rivalship, disappointment! And 
did art flourish more luxuriantly on such a soil? 
With me the heavenly plant languished, and would 
have died but that I had some energy within me to 
save it. I repine when I look back on those years.”’ 

**You?’’ repeated Haydn, surprised. 

‘* Would you know to what period I can look 
back with self-approbation, with thankfulness? To 
the toil of my early years; to the struggle after an 
ideal of greatness, goodness and beauty; to the 
self-forgetfulness that saw only the glorious goal 
far, far before me; to the undismayed resolve that 


quitted England in 1728, and returned to Dresden, where 
she became the wife of Hasse.”—Biog. Universelle. 

* It is related of Porpora, who was a man of much wit, 
as well as one of the first pianists of his age, that, in reply 
to certain monks who boasted of the music as well as the 
piety of their organist, he observed—“ Ah yes, I see that 
this man fulfils to the letter the precept of the evangelist 
—he does not let his left hand know what his right hand 
doeth!” 
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sought only its attainment. Or to a time still later, Who that listened to its clear and beautiful melody 


when the visions of manhood’s impure and selfish 
ambition had faded away; when the soul had 


¢ 


2 
‘ 


shaken off some of her fetters, and roused herself to ' 


a perception of the eternal, the perfect, the divine; 
when I became conscious of the delusive vanity of 
earthly hopes and earthly excellence, but at the 
same time awakened to the revelation of that which 
cannot die! 

‘* You see me now seventy-three years old, and 
too poor to command even a shelter for the few 
days that yet remain to me in this world. I have 
lost the splendid fame I once possesséd; I have lost 
the riches that were mine; I have fést the power 
to win even a competence by my own labours— but 
I have not lost my passion for our glorious music, 
nor enjoyment of the reward, more precious than 
gold, she bestows on her votaries; nor my ~onfi- 
dence in Heaven. And you, at twenty-seven, you 
——more greatly endowed—-to whom the world is 
open--you despair! Are you worthy to succeed, 
O man of little faith ?”’ 

‘*My friend—my benefactor!” cried the young 
artist, clasping his hand with deep emotion. 

‘* Cast away your bonds; cut and rend, if your 
very flesh is torn in the effort; and the ground once 
spurned, you are free. Come, I am pledged for 
your success—for if you do not rise, I am no pro- 
phet! What have you been doing ?”’ and he turned 
over rapidly the musical notes that lay on the table. 
‘* Here, what is this—a symphony? Play for me, 
if you please.”’ 

So saying, with a gentle force he led his young 
friend to the piano, and Haydn played from the 
piece he had nearly completed. 

** So, this is excellent, admirable !’’ cried Por- 
pora, when he rose from the instrument. ‘‘ This 
suits me exactly. And you could despair while 
such power remained to you? When can you 
finish this, for I must have it at once ?’’ 

‘*'To-morrow, if you like,’’ answered the com- 
poser, more cheerfully. 

‘* To-morrow then—and you must work to-night. 
I see you are nervous and feverish; but seize the 
happy thought while it flies—once gone, you have 
no cord to draw it back. | I will go and order you a 
physician ;—not a word of remonstrance ;—he will 
come to-morrow morning ;—how madly your pulse 
throbs—and when your work is done, you may 
rest. Adieu for the present,’’ and pressing his 
young friend’s hands, the eccentric but benevolent 
old man departed—leaving Haydn full of new 
thoughts, his bosom fired with zeal to struggle 
against adverse fortune. In such moods does the 
spiritual champion wrestle with the powers of the 
abyss and mightily prevail. 

When Haydn, late that night, threw himself 
on his bed, weary, ill and exhausted, his frame 
racked with the pains of fever, after having worked 
for hours in the midst of reproaches from her who 
ought to have lightened his task by her sympathy, 
he had accomplished the first of an order of works 
destined to endear his name to all succeeding time. 


”? 


could have divined that such a production had been 
wrought out in the gloom of despondency, poverty 
and disease ? 





While the artist lay on a sick bed, attended only by 
the few friends whom compassion more than admi- 
ration of his genius called to his side, and forgotten 
by the great and gay to whose amusement so many 
years of his life had been devoted, a brilliant féte 
was given by Count Mortzin, an Austrian noble- 
man of immense wealth and influence, at which 
the most distinguished individuals in Vienna were 
present. ‘The musical entertainments given by 
these luxurious patrons of the arts were, at that 
time and for some years after, the most splendid in 
Europe, for the most exalted genius was enlisted 
in their service—and talent, as in all ages, was 
often fain to do homage to riches and power. 

When the concert was over, Prince Antoine Es- 
terhazy expressed the pleasure he had received, 
and his obligations to the noble host. ‘‘ Chief 
among your magnificent novelties,’’ said he, ‘‘is 
the new symphony, St. Maria. One does not hear 
every day such music. Who is the composer ?”’ 

The count referred to one of his friends. The 
answer was—‘‘ Joseph Haydn.”’ 

**T have heard his quartettos—he is no common 
artist. Is he in your service, count?’’ 

‘* He has been employed by me.”’ 

‘‘With your good leave, he shall be transferred 
to ours; and I shall take care he has no reason to 
regret the change. Let him be presented to us.”’ 

There was a murmur among the audience, and 
a movement, but the composer did not appear; and 
presently word was brought to his highness that 
the young man on whom he intended to confer so 
great an honour was detained at home by indispo- 
sition. 

‘* So, let him be brought to me as soon as he re- 
covers; he shall enter my service—I like his sym- 
phony vastly. Your pardon, count, for we will rob 
you of your best man.”’ 

And the great prince, having decided the destiny 
of a greater than himself, turned to those who sur- 
rounded him to speak of other matters. 

News of the change in his fortune was brought 
to Haydn by his friend Porpora ; and so renovating 
was the effect of hope, that he was strong enough 
on the following day to pay his respects to his illus- 
trious patron. Alas! the value of such protection 
had been taught him when, poor, destitute and 
friendless, he lodged under the same roof with the 
court poet, Metastasio, and felt even obliged by his 
condescending manner towards him, so incompara- 
bly superior in the gifts of nature, if not of fortune. 

Accompanied by a friend who offered to introduce 
hin, Haydn drew near the dwelling of the prince, 
and was so fortunate as to find admittance. His 
highness was just preparing to ride, but would see 
the composer; and he was conducted through a 
splendid suite of rooms to the apartment where the 
proud héad of the Esterhazy’s deigned to receive 
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to his presence an almost nameless artist. What 
wonder that Haydn blushed and faltered as he ap- 
proached this impersonation, as he felt it, of human 
grandeur ? 

The prince, in the splendid array suited to his 
rank, glanced somewhat carelessly at the low, slight 
figure that stood before him, and said, as he was 
presented—‘‘Is this, then, the composer of the 
music I heard last night ?”’ 

‘** This is he--Joseph Haydn,”’ was the reply. 

** So--a Moor, I should judge by his dark com- 
plexion.’’* 

The composer bowed in some embarrassment. 

‘* And you write such music? You look not like 
it, by my faith! Haydn--I recollect the name ; 
and I remember hearing, too, that you were not 
well paid for your labours, eh ?”’ 

**T have not been fortunate, your highness——’”’ 

‘* Why have you not applied to me before ?”’ 

‘Your highness, I could not presume to think 

” 

‘“*Eh? Well, you shall have no reason to com- 
plain in my service. My secretary shall fix your 
appointments; and name whatever else you de- 
sire. Understand me, for all of your profession 
find me liberal. Now then, sir Moor, you may go; 
and let it be your first care te provide yourself with 
a new coat, a wig and buckles, and heels to your 
shoes. I will have you respectable in appearance 
as well as in talents; so let me have no more of 
shabby professors. And do your best, my little 
duskey, te recruit in flesh--'twill add to the sta- 
ture; and to relieve your olive with a shade of the 
ruddy. Such spindle masters would be a walking 
discredit to our larder, which is truly a spendthrift 
one.”’ 

So saying, with a laugh, the haughty nobleman 
dismissed his new dependent. ‘The artist chafed 
not at the imperious tone of patronage, for he felt 
not yet the superiority of his own vocation. It 
was the bondage time of genius; the wings were 
not yet grown which were to bear his spirit up, 
when it brooded, like the spirit of the Eternal, over 
a new world. 

The life which Haydn led in the service of Prince 
Esterhazy, to which service he was permanently 
attached by Nicclas, the successor of Antoine, in 
the quality of chapel-master, was one so easy, that, 
says his biographer, it might have proved fatal to 
an artist more inclined to luxury and pleasure, or 
less devoted to his art and the love of glory. Now, 
for the first time relieved from care for the future, 
he was enabled to yield to the impulse of his ge- 
nius, and create works worthy of the name—works 
not only pleasing to himself and his patron, but 
which gradually extended his fame over all the 
countries of Europe. 


* This interview, but little varied in the circumstances, 
is related by several! of Haydn's biographers. 
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On the evening of a day in the beginning of 
April, 1809, all the lovers of music in Vienna were 
assembled in the theatre to witness the perfo: nance 
of the oratorio of the ‘‘ Creation.’’ ‘The entertain- 
ment had been given in honour of the composer of 
that noble work, the illustrious Haydn, by his nu- 
merous friends and admirers. He had been drawn 
from Gumpendorf—his retreat in the suburbs, the 
cottage surrounded by a little garden, which he had 
purchased after his retirement from the Esterhazy 
service, and where he had spent the last years of 
his life—to bé present at this species of triumph. 
Three hundred musicians assisted at the perform- 
ance. The audience rose en masse, and greeted 
with rapturous applause the white-haired man, 
who, led forward by the most distinguished nobles 
in the city, was conducted to the place of honour. 
There seated, with princesses at his right hand, 
beauty smiling upon him, the centre of a circle of 
nobility, the observed and admired of all, the object 
of the acclamation of thousands, who would not 
have said that Haydn had reached the summit of 
human greatness?—had more than realized the 
proudest visions of his youth? His serene counte- 
nance, his clear eye, his air of dignified self-pos- 
session, showed that prosperity had not overcame 
him, but that amid the smiles of fortune he had not 
forgotten the true excellence of man. 

**T can never hear this Oratorio,’’ remarked one 
of his friends, whom we shall call Manuel, to 
another beside him, ‘‘ without rejoicing for the au- 
thor. None but a happy spirit could have con- 
ceived-—only a pure, open, trustful, buoyant soul 
could have produced such a work. His, like the 
angels, is ever fresh and young.”’ 

‘**T agree,’’ replied his friend, ‘‘in your judgment 
of the mind of Haydn. All the harmony and grace 
of nature, in her magnificent and beautiful forms, 
in her varied life, breathe in his music. But I like 
something deeper, even if it be gloomy. There is 
a hidden life, which the outward only represents; 
a deep voice, the echo of that which we hear. The 
poet, the musician, should interpret and reveal what 
the ordinary mind does not receive.”’ 

‘* Bethoven’s symphonies, then, will please you 
better ?”’ 

‘*T acknowledge that I am more satisfied with 
them, or rather I am not satisfied, which is pre- 
cisely what I want. ‘The longings of a human soul 
are after the ineffable, the unfathomable; and to 
awaken those longings is the highest triumph of 
the artist. We are to be lifted above the joys of 
earth; out of this sunny atmosphere, where trees 
wave and birds fly, though we rise into a region of 
cloud and storm, chilly and dark and terrific.”’ 

‘You are more of a philosopher than I am,”’ 
returned Manuel, laughing. ‘‘ You may find con- 
solation for your clouds and storms in the thought 
that you are nearer heavcn; but give me the genial 
warmth of a heart imbued with love of simple na- 
ture. I will relinquish your loftier ideal for the 
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beauty and blessing of reality and the living pre- 
sent. For this reason is Haydn, with his free, 
bright, child-like, healthful spirit, bathing itself in 
enjoyment, so dear to me. I desire nothing when 
I hear his music; I feel no apprehension; I ask for 
no miracles. I drink in the bliss of actual life, and 
thank Heaven for its rich bestowments.”’ 

**T thought our great composer, on the verge of 
life, would have looked beyond in his last works,” 
said the other, thoughtfully ; ‘‘ but I see plainly he 
will write no more.”’ 

‘*He has done enough, and now we are ready 
for the farewell of Haydn.”’ 

‘* The farewell ?”’ 

‘Did you never hear the story? I have heard 
him tell it often myself. It concerns one of his 
most celebrated symphonies. The occasion was 
this: Among the musicians attached to the service 
of Prince Esterhazy, were several who, during his 
sojourn upon his estates, were obliged to leave their 
wives at Vienna. At one time his highness pro- 
longed his stay at the Esterhazy Castle considerably 
beyond the usual period. The disconsolate hus- 
bands entreated Haydn to become the interpreter 
of their wishes. ‘Thus the idea came to him of 
composing a symphony in which each instrument 
ceased one after the other. He added, at the close 
of every part, the direction, ‘here the light is ex- 
tinguished.’ Each musician, in his turn, rose, put 
out his candle, rolled up his notes, and went away. 
This pantomime had the desired effect; the next 
morning the prince gave orders for their return to 
the capital.’’ 

‘* An amiable thought; I have heard something 
of it before.”’ 

‘*As a match story, he used to tell us of the 


" origin of his Turkish or military symphony. You 


know the high appreciation he met with in his visits 
io England ?”’ 

‘* Where, he maintains, he acquired his conti- 
nental fame—-as we Germans could not pronounce 
on his claims till they had been admitted by the 
Londoners.”’ 

‘True; but notwithstanding the praise and 
homage he received, he could not prevent the en- 
thusiastic audience from falling asleep during the 
performance of his compositions. It occurred to 
him to devise a kind of ingenious revenge. In this 
piece, while the current is gliding softly, and slum- 
ber beginning to steal over the senses of his audi- 
tors, a sudden and unexpected burst of martial 
music, tremendous as a thunder peal, startles the 
surprised sleepers into active attention. I should 
like to have seen the lethargic islanders, with their 
eyes and mouths thrown open by such an unlooked- 
for shock !”’ 

Here a stop was suddenly put to the conversation 
by the commencement of the performance. The 
‘**Creation,”’ the first of Haydn’s oratorios, was 
regarded as his greatest work, and had often elicited 
the most heartfelt applause. Now that the aged 
and honoured composer was present, probably for 
the last time to hear it, an emotion too deep for ut- 
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terance seemed to pervade the vast audience. The 
feeling was too reverential to be expressed by the 
ordinary tokens of pleasure. It seemed as if every 
eye in the assembly was fixed on the calm, noble 
face of the venerated artist; as if every heart beat 
with love for him; as if all feared to break the 
spell of hushed and holy silence. Then came, like 
a succession of heavenly melodies, the music of 
the ‘‘ Creation,’’ and the listeners felt as if trans- 
ported back to the infancy of the world. 

At the words, ‘‘ZLet there be light, and there was 
light,’’ when all the instruments were united in 
one full burst of gorgeous harmony, emotion seem- 
ed to shake the whole frame of the aged artist. 
His pale face crimsoned; his bosom heaved con- 
vulsively ; he raised his eyes, streaming with tears, 
towards heaven, and lifting upwards his trembling 
hands, exclaimed—his voice audible in the pause 
of the music—‘‘ Not unto me—not unto me—-but 
unto Thy name be all the glory, O Lord!’’ 

From this moment Haydn lost the calmness and 
serenity that had marked the expression of his 
countenance. ‘The very depths of his heart had 
been stirred, and ill could his wasted strength sus- 
tain the tide of feeling. When the superb chorus 
at the close of the second part announced the com- 
pletion of the work of creation, he could bear the 
excitement no longer. Assisted by the prince’s 
physician and several of his friends, he was carried 
from the theatre, pausing to give one last look of 
gratitude, expressed in his tearful eyes, to the 
orchestra who had so nobly executed his concep- 
tion, and followed by the lengthened plaudits of 
the spectators, who felt that they were never to 
look upon his face again. 

Some weeks after this occurrence, Manuel, who 
had sent to inquire after the health of his infirm 
old friend, received from him a card on which he 
had written, to notes of music, the words ‘‘ Meine 
kraft ist dahin,’’ (my strength is gone.) Haydn 
was in the habit of sending about these cards, but 
his increased feebleness was evident in the hand- 
writing of this; and Manuel lost no time is hasten- 
ing to him. There, in his quiet cottage, around 
which rolled the thunders of war, terrifying others 
but not him, sat the venerable composer. His 
desk stood on one side, on the other his piano, and 
he looked as if he would never approach either 
again. But he smiled, and held out his hand to 
greet his friend. 

‘*Many a time,”’ he murmured, “‘ you have 
cheered my solitude, and now you come to see the 
old man die.”’ 

** Speak not thus, my dear friend,’’ cried Manuel, 
grieved to the heart; ‘‘ you will recover.’’ 

‘*But not here,’’ answered Haydn, and pointed 
upwards. 

He then made signs to one of his attendants to 
open the desk and reach him a roll of papers. 
From these he took one and gave it to his friend. 
It was inscribed in his own hand—‘‘ Catalogue of 
all my musical compositions, which I can remem- 
ber, from my eighteenth year. Vienna, 4th De- 
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cember, 1805." Manuel, as he read it, understood 
the mute pressure of his friend’s hand, and sighed 
deeply. That hand would never trace another note. 
“Better thus,”’ said Haydn, softly, ‘“‘than a 
lingering old age of care, disease, perhaps of po- 
verty! No—I am happy. I have lived not in 
vain; I have accomplished my destiny; I have 
done good. I am ready for thy call, O Master!”’ 
A long silence followed, for the aged man was 
wrapt in devotion. At length he asked to be sup- 
ported to his piano; it was opened, and as his 
trembling fingers touched the keys, an expression 
of rapture kindled in his eyes. The music that 
answered to his touch seemed the music of inspira- 
tion. But it gradually faded away; the flush gave 


THE STRAY DEER. 


place to a deadly pallor; and while his fingers still 
rested on the keys, he sank back into the arms of 
his friend, and gently breathed out his parting 
spirit. It passed as in a happy strain of melody! 

Prince Esterhazy did honour to the memory of 
his departed friend by the pageant of funeral cere- 
monies. His remains were transported to Eisen 
stadt, in Hungary, and placed in the Franciscan 
vault. The prince also purchased, at a high price, 
all his books and manuscripts, and the numerous 
medals he had obtained. But his fame belongs to 
the world; and in all hearts sensible to the music 
of truth and nature, is consecrated the memory of 
Hayon. 





THE STRAY DEER; 


OR, A SCENE NEAR THE HUDSON. 


Lo! that young deer of th’ wild-wood nigh! 
With slender lip and bright black eye, 
And branching antlers tossing high 

Upon the wind! 


His frail limbs for a moment rest 

On th’ stubble-field—a wanderer guest, 

Soft outlined by the glowing west, 
Where range his kind. 


How beautiful !—how tame he seems !— 

Does he revisit in his dreams 

The land o’er which the sunset streams 
Familiar now 3 


Where the poor Indian, homeless, too, 

Recks not for game he may pursue— 

With scattered tribes, and wigwams few 
And leafless bough ! 


Whose war song echoes not again 

Its wild rehearsal on the plain, 

Of battles fought and chieftains slain 
And trophies won. 


Perhaps beneath those leaves that gave 

A sylvan home to the warrior-brave, 

He sieeps—within the quiet grave 
They fell upon. 


Thou wert, | ween, companioned here 
With the hunter and thy fellow-deer— 
In graceful frolic ranging near 

This hill and stream: 


’Mid rocks and ravines wandering, 
Freer than thought, gayer than spring— 
I would I were so glad a thing 

In life’s dark dream! 
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Speak not !—o’er stubbie-field he bounds, 

Scarce touching the receding grounds! 

With mad intent—his quick hoof sounds 
O’er stile and steep! 


Too near!—for with his native fire, 

Aroused by childhood’s petty ire, 

Enraged he comes !— the grassy spire 
Heeds not his leap! 


To save the child, a stranger sprung 

And caught the antlers !—while among 

The plough-turned furrows he is flung 
Himself to bleed ! 


With fairy steps, then swiftly sped 

That gentle girl, as on she fled 

To call for help—ere he were dead !— 
In vain her speed ! 


For see !—his noble, manly brow, 

Pales in the fearful contest now! 

And weaponless, and hurt—oh how 
Did he subdue 


The startled stag to turn and fly ? 
Away !—away, to the dark wood nigh !— 
Away !—to bound capriciously 

’Neath th’ welkin blue? 


Eve’s lingering ray benignant seemed, 

As o’er the stranger’s form it beamed, 

Where hoof and antler late had gleamed 
In contest dire! 


Oh Father! it was thine to send 

Protection to that child and friend: 

We thank thee !—and the prayers ascend 
Such scenes inspire !—Ruta. 
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“THOU ART THE MAN!” 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


I witt now play the C&dipus to the Rattle- 
borough enigma. I will expound to you—as I 
alone can—the secret of the enginery that effected 
the Rattleborough miracle—the one, the true, the 
admitted, the undisputed, the indisputable miracle 
which put a definite end to infidelity among the 


Rattleburghers, and converted to the orthodoxy of ° 


the grandames all the carnal- minded who had ven- 
tured to be sceptical before. 

This event—which I should be sorry to discuss 
in a tone of unsuitable levity—occurred in the sum- 
mer of l8S—. Mr. Barnabas Shuttleworthy, one of 
the wealthiest and most respectable citizens of the 
borough, had been missing for several days under 
circumstances which gave rise to suspicion of foul 
play. Mr. Shuttleworthy had set out from Rattle- 
borough very early one Saturday morning, on 
horseback, with the avowed intention of proceeding 
to the city of , about fifteen miles distant, 
and of returning the night of the same day. Two 
hours after his departure, however, his horse re- 
turned without him, and without the saddle-bags 
which had been strapped on his back at starting. 
The animal was wounded, too, and covered with 
mud. These circumstances naturally gave rise to 
much alarm among the friends of the missing man, 
and when it was found, on Sunday morning, that 
he had not yet made his appearance, the whole 
borough arose en masse to go and look for his body. 

The foremost and most energetic in instituting 
this search was the bosom friend of Mr. Shuttle- 
worthy—a Mr. Charles Goodfellow, or, as he was 
universally called, ‘‘ Charley Goodfellow,’’ or ‘‘ Old 
Charley Goodfellow.’’ Now, whether it is a mar- 
vellous coincidence, or whether it is that the name 
itself has an imperceptible effect upon the charac- 
ter, I have never yet been able to ascertain; but 
the fact is unquestionable, that there never yet 
was any person named Charles who was not an 
open, manly, honest, good-natured and frank- 
hearted fellow, with a rich, clear voice, that did 
you good to hear it, and an eye that looked you 
always straight in the face, as much as to say ‘‘I 
have a clear conscience myself; am afraid of no 
man, and am altogether above doing a mean ac- 
tion.”’ And thus all the hearty, careless, ‘‘ walk- 
ing gentlemen’’ of the stage are very certain to be 
called Charles. 

Now ‘‘Old Charley Goodfellow,’’ although he 
had been in Rattleborough not longer than six 
months or thereabouts, and although nobody knew 
any thing about him before he came to settle in 
the neighbourhood, had experienced no difficulty 
in the world in making the acquaintance of all the 





respectable people in the borough. Not a man of 


them but would have taken his bare word for a 


thousand at any moment; and as for the women, 
there is no saying what they would not have done 
to oblige him. And all this came of his having 
been christened Charles, and of his possessing, in 
consequence, that ingenuous face whici is proverbi- 
ally the very ‘‘ best letter of recommendation.”’ 

I have already said that Mr. Shuttleworthy was 
one of the most respectable, and, undoubtedly, he 
was the most wealthy man in Rattleborough, while 
** Old Charley Goodfellow’’ was upon as intimate 
terms with him as if he had been his own brother. 
The two old gentlemen were next-door neighbours, 
and although Mr. Shuttleworthy seldom, if ever, 
visited ‘‘ Old Charley,’’ and never was known to 
take a meal in his house, still this did not prevent 
the two friends from being exceedingly intimate, 
as I have just observed; for ‘‘ Old Charley’’ never 
let a day pass without stepping in three or four 
times to see how his neighbour came on, and very 
often he would stay to breakfast or tea, and almost 
always to dinner; and then the amount of wine that 
was made way with by the two cronies at a sitting, 
it would really be a difficult thing to ascertain. 
Old Charley’s favourite beverage was Chateau 
Margauz, and it appeared to do Mr. Shuttle- 
worthy’s heart good to see the old fellow swallow 
it, as he did, quart after quart; so that, one day, 


> when the wine was in and the wit, as a natural 


consequence, somewhat out, he said to his crony, 
as he slapped him upon the back—‘‘I tell you what 
it is, Old Charley, you are, by all odds, the hearti- 
est old fellow I ever came across in all my born 
days; and, since you love to guzzle the wine at 
that fashion, I’ll be darned if I don’t have to make 
thee a present of a big box of the Chateau Margaux. 
Od rot me,’’—(Mr. Shuttleworthy had a sad habit 
of swearing, although he seldom went beyond ‘‘Od 
rot me,”’ or ‘‘ By gosh,”’ or ‘“‘ By the jolly golly,’’) 
—‘‘ Od rot me,’’ says he, ‘‘if I don’t send an order 
to town this very afternoon for a double box of the 


; best that can be got, and I'll make ye a present of 


it, I will—ye needn’t say a word, now—I will, I 
tell ye, and there’s an end of it; so look out for it 
—it will come to hand some of these fine days, 


> precisely when ye are looking for it the least.” I 


mention this little bit of liberality on the part of 
Mr. Shuttleworthy, just by way of showing you 


> how very intimate an understanding existed be- 


tween the two friends. 
Well, on the Sunday morning in question, when 


it came to be fairly understood that Mr. Shuttle- 
; worthy had met with foul play, I never saw any 
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one so profoundly affected as ‘‘ Old Charley Good- 
fellow.’’ When he first heard that the horse had 
come home without his master, and without his 
master’s saddle-bags, and all bloody from a pistol 
shot that had gone clean through and through the 
poor animal’s chest without quite killing him; 
when he heard all this, he turned as pale as if the 
missing man had been his own dear brother or 
father, and shivered and shook all over as if he had 
had a fit of the ague. 

At first, he was too much overpowered with 
grief to be able to do any thing at all, or to concert 
upon any plan of action; so that for a long time he 
endeavoured to dissuade Mr. Shuttleworthy's other 
friends from making a stir about the matter, think- 
ing it best to wait awhile—say for a week or two, 
or a month or two, to see if something wouldn’t 
turn up, or if Mr. Shuttleworthy wouldn’t come in 
the natural way, and explain his reasons for sending 
his horse on before. I dare say you have often ob- 
served this disposition to temporize or to procrasti- 
nate in people who are labouring under any very 
poignant sorrow. Their powers of mind seem to 
be rendered torpid, so that they have a horror of 
any thing like action, and like nothing in the world 
so well as to lie quietly in bed and ‘‘ nurse their 
grief,’’ as the old ladies express it—that is to say, 
ruminate over their trouble. 

The people of Rattleborough had, indeed, so 
high an opinion of the wisdom and discretion of 
** Old Charley,’’ that the greater part of them felt 
disposed to agree with him, and not make a stir in 
the business *‘ until something should turn up,’’ as 
the honest old gentleman worded it; and I believe 
that, after all, this would have been the general 
determination but for the very suspicious inter- 
ference of Mr. Shuttleworthy’s nephew, a young 
man of very dissipated habits, and otherwise of 
rather bad character. This nephew, whose name 
was Pennifeather, would listen to nothing like rea- 
_ son in the matter of ‘lying quiet,”’ but insisted 
upon making immediate search for the ‘‘ corpse of 
the murdered man."’ This was the expression he 
employed; and Mr. Goodfellow acutely remarked at 
the time, that it was ‘‘a singular expression, to 
say no more.”’ This remark of Old Charley’s, 
too, had great effect upon the crowd; and one of 
the party was heard to ask, very impressively, 
‘*how it happened that young Mr. Pennifeather 
was so intimately cognizant of all the circumstances 
connected with his wealthy uncle’s disappearance, 
as to feel authorized to assert, distinctly and une- 
quivocally, that his uncle was ‘a murdered man.’”’ 
Hereupon some little squibbing and bickering oc- 
curred among various members of the crowd, and 
especially between ‘‘ Old Charley’’ and Mr. Pen- 
nifeather—although this latter occurrence was, in- 
deed, by no means a novelty, for no good will had 
subsisted between the parties for the last three or 
four months; and matters had even gone so far that 
Mr. Pennifeather had actually knocked down his 
uncle's friend for some alleged excess of liberty 
that the latter had taken in the uncle’s house, of 
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which the nephew was an inmate. Upon this oc- 
casion, ‘‘ Old Charley’’ is said to have behaved 
with exemplary moderation and Christian charity. 
He arose from the blow, adjusted his clothes, and 
made no attempt at retaliation at all—merely mut- 
tering a few words about ‘‘ taking summary ven- 
geance at the first convenient opportunity,’’—a 
natural and very justifiable ebullition of anger, 
which meant nothing, however, and, beyond doubt, 
was no sooner given yent to than forgotten. 

However these matters may be, (which have no 
reference to the point now at issue,) it is quite cer- 
tain that the people of Rattleborough, principally 
through the persuasion of Mr. Pennifeather, came 
at length to the determination of dispersing over 
the adjacent country in search of the missing Mr. 
Shuttleworthy. I say they came to this determina- 
tion in the first instance. After it had been fully 
resolved that a search should be made, it was con- 
sidered almost a matter of course that the seekers 
should disperse—that is to say, distribute them- 
selves in parties—for the more thorough examina- 
tion of the region round about. I forget, however, 
by what ingenious train of reasoning it was that 
‘*Old Charley’’ finally convinced the assembly 
that this was the most injudicious plan that could 
be pursued. Convince them, however, he did--all 
except Mr. Pennifeather; and, in the end, it was 
arranged that a search should be instituted carefully 
and very thoroughly by the burghers en masse, 
** Old Charley’’ himself leading the way. 

As for the matter of that, there could have been 
no better pioneer than ‘‘ Old Charley,’’ whom 
every body knew to have the eye of a lynx; but, 
although he led thein into all manner of out-of-the- 
way holes and corners, by routes that nobody had 
ever suspected of existing in the neighbourhood, 
and although the search was incessantly kept up 
day and night for nearly a week, still no trace of 
Mr. Shuttleworthy could be discovered. When I 
say no trace, however, I must not be understood to 
speak literally; for trace, to some extent, there 
certainly was. The poor gentleman had been 
tracked, by his horse’s shoes, (which were pecu- 
liar,) to a spot about three miles to the east of the 
borough, on the main road leading to the city. 
Here the track made off into a by-path through a 
piece of woodland—this path coming out again into 
the main road and cutting off about half a mile of 
the regular distance. Fcllowing the shoe-marks 
down this lane, the party came at length to a pool 
of stagnant water, half hidden by the brambles, to 
the right of the lane, and opposite this pool all ves- 
tige of the track was lost sight of. It appeared, 
however, chat a struggle of some nature had here 
taken place, and it seerned as if some large and 
heavy body, much larger and heavier than a man, 
had been dragged from the by-path to the pool. 
This latter was carefully dragged twice, but no- 
thing was found; and the party were upon the 
point of going away, in despair of coming to any 
result, when Providence suggested to Mr. Good- 
fellow the expediency of draining the water off 
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altogether. This project was received with cheers 
and many high compliments to ‘‘ Old Charley’’ 
upon his sagacity and consideration. As many of 
the burghers had brought spades with them, sup- 
posing that they might possibly be called upon to 
disinter a corpse, the drain was easily and speedily 
effected; and no sooner was the bottom visible 
than right in the middle of the mud that remained 
was discovered a black silk velvet waistcoat, which 
nearly every one present immediately recognized 
as the property of Mr. Pennifeather. This waist- 
coat was much torn and stained with blood, and 
there were several persons among the party who 
had a distinct remembrance of its having been worn 
by its owner on the very morning of Mr. Shuttle- 
worthy’s departure for the city; while there were 
others, again, ready to testify upon oath, if required, 
that Mr. P. did not wear the garment in question 
at any period during the remainder of that memo- 
rable day ; nor could any one be found to say that 
he had seen it upon Mr. P’s person at any period 
at all subsequent to Mr. Shuttleworthy’s disappear- 
ance. 

Matters now wore a very serious aspect for Mr. 
Pennifeather, and it was observed, as an indubitable 
confirmation of the suspicions which were excited 
against him, that he grew exceedingly pale, and 
when asked what he had to say for himself, was 
utterly incapable of saying a word. Hereupon, the 
few friends his riotous mode of living had left him 
deserted him at once to a man, and were even more 
clamorous than his ancient and avowed enemies 
for his instantaneous arrest. But, on the other 
hand, the magnanimity of Mr. Goodfellow shone 
forth with only the more brilliant lustre through 
contrast. He made a warm and intensely eloquent 
defence of Mr. Pennifeather, in which he alluded 
more than once to his own sincere forgiveness of 
that wild young gentleman—‘‘the heir of the 
worthy Mr. Goodfellow,’’—for the insult which he 
(the young gentleman) had, no doubt in the heat 
of passion, thought proper to put upon him (Mr. 
Goodfellow). ‘‘He forgave him for it,’’ ke said, 
‘**from the very bottom of his heart; and for him- 
self (Mr. Goodfellow), so far from pushing the sus- 
picious circumstances to extremity, which, he was 
sorry to say, really had arisen against Mr. Pen- 
nifeather, he (Mr. Goodfellow) would make every 
exertion in his power, would employ all the little 
eloquence in his possession to—to--to—soften 
down, as much as he could conscientiously do so, 
the worst features of this really exceedingly per- 
plexing piece of business.’’ 

Mr. Goodfellow went on for some half hour 
longer in this strain, very much to the credit both 
of his head and of his heart ; but your warm-heart- 
ed people are seldom apposite in their observations 
—they run into all sorts of blunders, contre-temps 
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and mal apropos-isms, in the hot-headedness of * 


their zeal to serve a friend—thus, often with the 
kindest intentions in the world, doing infinitely 
more to prejudice his cause than to advance it. 
So, in the present instance, it turned out with 
19* 
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all the eloquence of ‘‘ Old Charley ;’’ for, although 
he laboured earnestly in behalf of the suspected, 
yet it so happened, somehow or other, that every 
syllable he uttered of which the direct but unwit- 
ting tendency was not to exalt the speaker in the 
good opinion of his audience, had the effect to 
deepen the suspicion already attached to the indi- 
vidual whose cause he pleaded, and to arouse 
against him the fury of the mob. 

One of the most unaccountable errors committed 
by the orator was his allusion to the suspected as 
‘*the heir of the worthy old gentleman Mr. Good- 
fellow.’’ The people had really never thought of 
this before. They had only remembered certain 
threats of disinheritance uttered a year or two pre- 
viously by the uncle, (who had no living relative 
except the nephew;) and they had, therefore, 
always looked upon this disinheritance as a matter 
that was settled—so single-minded a race of beings 
were the Rattleburghers; but the remark of ‘‘ Old 
Charley’’ brought them at once to a consideration 
of this point, and thus gave them to see the pos- 
sibility of the threats having been nothing more 
than a threat. And straightway, hereupon, arose 
the natural question of cui bono?—a question that 
tended even more than the waistcoat to fasten the 
terrible crime upon the young man. And here, 
lest I be misunderstood, permit me to digress for 
one moment merely to observe that the exceedingly 
brief and simple Latin phrase which I have em- 
ployed, is invariably mistranslated and miscon- 
ceived. ‘‘Cui bono,”’ in all the crack novels and 
elsewhere,—in those of Mrs. Gore, for example, 
(the author of ‘‘Cecil,’’) a lady who quotes all 
tongues from the Chaldwan to Chickasaw, and is 
helped to her learning, ‘‘as needed,”’ upon a sys- 
tematic plan, by Mr. Beckford,—in all the crack 
novels, I say, from those of Bulwer and Dickens 
to those of Turnapenny and Ainsworth, the two 
little Latin words cui bono are rendered ‘‘ to what 
purpose,’’ or, (as if guo bono,) ‘to what good.”’ 
Their true meaning, nevertheless, is ‘‘for whose 
advantage.”’ Cui, to whom; bono, is it for a bene- 
fii. It is a purely legal phrase, and applicable 
precisely in cases such as we have now under con- 
sideration, where the probability of the doer of a 
deed hinges upon the probability of the benefit ac- 
cruing to this individual or to that from the deed’s 
accomplishment. Now, in the present instance, 
the question cui bono very pointedly itnplicated 
Mr. Pennifeather. His uncle had threatened him, 
after making a will in his favour, with disinherit- 
ance. But the threat had not been actually kept; 
the original will, it appeared, had not been altered. 
Had it been altered, the only supposable motive 
for murder on the part of the suspected would have 
been the ordinary one of revenge; and even this 
would have been counteracted by the hepe of re- 
instation into the good graces of the uncle. But 
the will being unaltered, while the threat to alter 
remained suspended over the nephew's head, there 
appears at once the very strongest possible induce- 
ment for the atrocity: and so concluded, very sa- 
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gaciously, the worthy citizens of the borough of 
Raitle. 

Mr. Pennifeather was, accordingly, arrested upon 
the spot, and the crowd, after some farther search, 
proceeded homewards, having him in custody. On 
the route, however, another circumstance occurred 
tending to confirm the suspicion entertained. Mr. 
Goodfellow, whose zeal led him to be always a 
little in advance of the party, was seen suddenly 
to run forward a few paces, stoop, and then appa- 
rently to pick up some small object from the grass. 
Having quickly examined it, he was observed, too, 
to make a sort of a half attempt at concealing it in 
his coat pocket; but this action was noticed, as I 
say, and consequently prevented, when the object 
picked up was found to be a Spanish knife, which 
a dozen persons at once recognized as belonging to 
Mr. Pennifeather. Moreover, his initials were en- 
graved upon the handle. The blade of this knife 
was open and bloody. 

No doubt now remained of the guilt of the 
nephew, and immediately upon reaching Rattle- 
borough he was taken before a magistrate for 
examination. 

Here matters again took a most unfavourable 
turn. The prisoner, being questioned as to his 
whereabouts on the morning of Mr. Shuttleworthy’s 
disappearance, had absolutely the audacity to ac- 
knowledge that on that very morning he had been 
out with his rifle deer-stalking, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the pool where the blood-stained 
waistcoat had been discovered through the sagacity 
of Mr. Goodfellow. 

This latter now came forward, and, with tears 
in his eyes, asked permission to be examined. He 
said that a stern sense of the duty he owed to his 
Maker, not less than to his fellow men, would per- 
mit him no longer to remain silent. Hitherto, the 
sincerest affection for the young man (notwith- 
standing the latter’s ill treatment of himself, Mr. 
Goodfellow), had induced him to make every hy- 
pothesis which imagination could suggest, by way 
of endeavouring to account for what appeared sus- 
picious in the circumstances that told so seriously 
against Mr. Pennifeather; but these circumstances 
were now altogether too convincing—too damning ; 
he would hesitate no longer—he would tell all he 
knew, although his heart (Mr. Goodfellow’s) should 
absolutely burst asunder in the effort. He then 
went on to state that, on the afternoon of the day 
previous to Mr. Shuttleworthy’s departure for the 
city, that worthy old gentleman had mentioned to 
his nephew, in his hearing, (Mr. Goodfellow’s,) that 
his object in going to town on the morrow was to 
make a deposit of an unusually large sum of money 
in the *‘ Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank,’’ and that, 
then and there the said Mr. Shuttleworthy had dis- 
tinctly avowed to the said nephew his irrevocable 
determination of rescinding the will originally 
made, ‘and of cutting him off with a shilling. He 
(the witness) now solemnly called upon the accused 
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particular. Much to the astonishment of every one 
present, Mr. Pennifeather frankly admitted that it 
was. 

The magistrate now considered it his duty to 
send a couple of constables to search the chamber 
of the accused in the house of his uncle. From 
this search they almost immediately returned with 
the well known steel-bound, russet leather pocket- 
book which the old gentleman had been in the 
habit of carrying for years. Its valuable contents, 
however, had been abstracted, and the magistrate 
in vain endeavoured to extort from the prisoner the 
use which had been made of them, or the place of 
their concealment. Indeed, he obstinately denied 
all knowledge of the matter. The constables, also, 
discovered, between the bed and sacking of the 
unhappy man, a shirt and neck-handkerchief both 
marked with the initials of his name, and both 
hideously besmeared with the blood of the victim. 

At this juncture, it was announced that the horse 
of the murdered man had just expired in the stable 
from the effects of the wound he had received, and 
it was proposea by Mr. Goodfellow that a post 
mortem examination of the beast should be imme- 
diately made, with the view, if possible, of dis- 
This was accordingly done; 
beyond a question the 


covering the ball. 
and, as if to demonstrate 
guilt of the accused, Mr. Goodfellow, after con- 
siderable searching in the cavity of the chest, was 
enabled to detect and to pull forth a bullet of very 
extraordinary size, which, upon trial, was found to 
be exactly adapted to the bore of Mr. Pennifeather’s 
rifle, while it was far too large for that of any other 
person in the borough or its vicinity. To render 
the matter even surer yet, however, this bullet was 
discovered to have a flaw or seam at right angles to 
the usual suture ; and upon examination, this seam 
corresponded precisely with an accidental ridge or 
elevation in a pair of moulds acknowledged by the 
accused himself to be his own property. Upon the 
finding of this bullet, the examining magistrate re- 
fused to listen to any farther testimony, and imme- 
diately committed the prisoner for trial—declining 
resolutely to take any bail in the case, although 
against this severity Mr. Goodfellow very warmly 
remonstrated, and offered to become surety in 
whatever amount might be required. This gene- 
rosity on the part of ‘‘ Old Charley’’ was only in 
accordance with the whole tenour of his amiable 
and chivalrous conduct during the entire period of 
his sojourn in the borough of Rattle. In the pre- 
sent instance, the worthy man was so entirely car- 
ried away by the excessive warmth of his sympathy, 
that he seemed to have quite forgotten, when he 
offered to go bail for his young friend, that he him- 
self (Mr. Goodfellow) did not possess a single dol- 
lar’s worth of property upon the face of the earth. 
The result of the committal may be readily fore- 
seen. Mr. Pennifeather, amid the loud execrations 
of all Rattleborough, was brought to trial at the 
next criminal sessions, when the chain of circum- 
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sensitive conscientiousness forbade him to withhold 
from the court), was considered so unbroken and 
so thoroughly conclusive, that the jury, without 
leaving their seats, returned an immediate verdict 
of ‘Guilty of murder in the first degree.’’ Soon 
afterwards the unhappy wretch received sentence 
of death, and was remanded to the county jail to 
await the inexorable vengeance of the law. 

In the mean time, the noble behaviour of ‘‘ Old 
Charley Goodfellow’’ had doubly endeared him to 
the honest citizens of the borough. He became 
ten times a greater favourite than ever; and, as a 
natural result of the hospitality with which he was 
treated, he relaxed, as it were, perforce, the ex- 
tremely parsimonious habits which his poverty had 
hitherto impelled him to observe, and very fre- 
quently had little réunions at his own house, when 
wit and jollity reigned supreme—dampened a little, 
of course, by the occasional remembrance of the un- 
toward and melancholy fate which impended over 
the nephew of the late lamented bosom friend of 
the generous host. 

One fine day, this magnanimous old gentleman 
was agreeably surprised at the receipt of the follow- 
ing letter :— 


“*Charles Goodfellow, Esquire— 

“Dear Sir—In conformity with an or- 
der transmitted to our firm about two 
months since, by our esteemed correspond- 
ent, Mr. Barnabas Shuttleworthy, we 
have the honour of forwarding this morn- 
ing, to your address, a double box of Cha- 
teau-Margauz, of the antelope brand, 
violet seal. Box numbered and marked as 
per margin. 

‘“*We remain, sir, 
‘* Vour most ob’ nt ser'ts, 
‘* Hoaes, Froes, Boes & Co. 

“City of , June 21st, 1S—. 

“P, S.—The bor will reach you, by 
wagon, on the day ofter your receipt of 
this letter. Our respects to Mr. Shuttle- 
worthy. H. F. B. & Co.” 


From H. F. B. & Co. 
Charles Goodfellow, Esq., Ratileborough. 





Chat. Mar. A—No. 1.6 doz. bottles (4 Gross). 





The fact is, that Mr. Goodfellow had, since the 
death of Mr. Shuttleworthy, given over all expecta- 
tion of ever receiving the promised Chateau Mar- 
gaux; and he, therefore, looked upon it now as a 
sort of especial dispensation of Providence in his 
behalf. He was highly delighted, of course, and, 
in the exuberance of his joy, invited a large party 
of friends to a petit souper on the morrow, for the 
purpose of broaching the good old Mr. Shuttle- 
worthy’s present. Not that he said any thing 
about ‘‘ the good old Mr. Shuttleworthy’’ when he 
issued the invitations. The fact is, he thought 
much and concluded to say nothing at all. He did 
not mention to any one—if I remember aright— 
that he had received a present of Chateau-Mar- 
gaux. He merely asked his friends to come and 
help him to drink some, of a remarkably fine 
quality and rich flavour, that he had ordered up 
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from the city a couple of months ago, and of which 
he would be in the receipt upon the morrow. I 
have often puzzled myself to imagine why it was 
that ‘‘ Old Charley’’ came to the conclusion to say 
nothing about having received the wine from his 
old friend, but I could never precisely understand 
his reason for the silence, although he had some 
excellent and very magnanimous reason, no doubt. 

The morrow at length arrived, and with it a very 
large and highly respectable company at Mr. Good- 
fellow's house. Indeed, half the borough was 
there—I myself among the number—but, much to 
the vexation of the host, the Chateau- Margaux did 
not arrive until a late hour, and when the sumptu- 
ous supper supplied by ‘‘ Old Charley’’ had been 
done very ample justice by the guests. It came at 
length, however,—a monstrously big box of it there 
was, too,—and as the whole party were in excess- 
ively good humour, it was decided, nem. con., that 
it should be lifted upon the table and its contents 
disemboweled forthwith. 

No sooner said than done. I lent a helping 
hand; and, in a trice, we had the box upon the 
table, in the midst of all the bottles and glasses, not 
a few of which were demolished in the scuffle. 
** Old Charley,’’ who was pretty much intoxicated, 
and excessively red in the face, now took a seat, 
with an air of mock dignity, at the head of the 
board, and thumped furiously upon it with a de- 
canter, calling upon the company to keep order 
‘*during the ceremony of disinterring the treasure.”’ 

Afier some vociferation, quiet was at length fully 
restored, and, as very often happens in similar 
cases, a profound and remarkable silence ensued. 
Being then requested to force open the lid, I com- 
plied, of course, ‘‘ with an infinite deal of pleasure.’’ 
I inserted a chisel, and giving it a few slight taps 
with a hammer, the top of the box flew suddenly 
and violently off, and, at the same instant, there 
sprang up into a sitting position, directly facing 
the host, the bruised, bloody and nearly putrid 
corpse of the murdered Mr. Shuttleworthy himself. 
It gazed for a few moments, fixedly and sorrow- 
fully, with its decaying and lack-lustre eyes, full 
into the countenance of Mr. Goodfellow; uttered 
slowly, but clearly and impressively, the words— 
‘* Thou art the man!” and then, falling over the 
side of the chest as if thoroughly satisfied, stretched 
out its limbs quiveringly upon the table. 

The scene that ensued is altogether beyond de- 
scription. The rush for the doors and windows 
was terrific, and many of the most robust men in 
the room fainted outright through sheer horror. 
But after the first wild, shrieking burst of affright, 
all eyes were directed to Mr. Goodfellow. If I live 
a thousand years, I can never forget the more than 
mortal agony which was depicted in that ghastly 
face of his, so lately rubicund with triumph and 
wine. For several minutes, ke sat rigidly as a 
statue of marble; his eyes seeming, in the intense 
vacancy of their gaze, to be turned inwards and 
absorbed in the contemplation of his own miserable, 
murderous soul. At length, their expression ap- 
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peared to flash suddenly out into the external 
world, when, with a quick leap, he sprang from 
his chair, and, falling heavily with his head and 
shoulders upon the table, and in contact with the 
corpse, poured out rapidly and vehemently a de- 
tailed confession of the hideous crime for which 
Mr. Pennifeather was then imprisoned and doomed 
to die. 

What he recounted was, in substance, this:— 
He followed his victim to the vicinity of the pool; 
there shot his horse with a pistol ; despatched the 
rider with its butt end; possessed himself of the 
pocket-book ; and, supposing the horse dead, drag- 
ged it with great labour to the brambles by the 
pond. Upon his own beast he slung the corpse of 
Mr. Shuttleworthy, and thus bore it to a secure 
place of concealment a long distance off through 
the woods. 

The waistcoat, the knife, the pocket-book and 
the bullet, had been placed by himself where found 
with the view of avenging himself upon Mr. Pen- 
nifeather. He had also contrived the discovery of 
the stained handkerchief and shirt. 

Towards the end of the blood-chilling recital, 
the words of the guilty wretch faltered and grew 
hollow. When the record was finally exhausted, 
he arose, staggered backwards from the table, and 
fell—dead. 

The means by which this happily-timed confes- 
sion was extorted, although efficient, were simple 
indeed. Mr. Goodfellow’s excess of frankness had 
disgusted me, and excited my suspicion from the 
first. I was present when Mr. Pennifeather had 
struck him, and the fiendish expression which then 
arose upon his countenance, although momentary, 
assured me that his threat of vengeance would, if 
possible, be rigidly fulfilled. I was thus prepared 
to view the maneuvring of ‘‘ Old Charley’”’ in a 
very different light from that in which it was re- 
garded by the good citizens of Rattleborough. I 
saw at once that all the criminating discoveries 
arose, either directly or indirectly, from himself. 
But the fact which clearly opened my eyes to the 
true state of the case, was the affair of the bullet, 
found by Mr. G. in the carcass of the horse. J 
had not forgotten, although the Rattleburghers had, 
that there was a hole where the ball had entered 
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the horse, and another where it went out. If it 
were found in the animal then, after having made 
its exit, I saw clearly that it must have been de- 
posited by the person who found it. The bloody 
shirt and handkerchief confirmed the idea suggest- 
ed by the bullet; for the blood upon examination 
proved to be capital claret, and no more. When 
I came to think of these things, and also of the 
late increase of liberality and expenditure on the 
part of Mr. Goodfellow, I entertained a suspicion 
which was none the less strong because I kept it 
altogether to myself. 

In the mean time, I instituted a rigorous private 
search for the corpse of Mr. Shuttleworthy, and, 
for good reasons, searched in quarters as divergent 
as possible from those to which Mr. Goodfellow 
conducted his party. The result was that, after 
some days, I came across an old dry well, the 
mouth of which was nearly hidden by brambles; 
and here, at the bottom, I discovered what I sought. 

Now it so happened that I had overheard the col- 
loquy between the two cronies, when Mr. Goodfel- 
low had contrived to cajole his host into the promise 
of a box of Chateau-Margaux. Upon this hint I 
acted. I procured a stiff piece of whalebone, 
thrust it down the throat of the corpse, and de- 
posited the latter in an old wine box—taking care 
so to double the body up as to double the whale- 
bone with it. In this manner I had to press forcibly 
upon the lid to keep it down while I secured it 
with nails; and I anticipated, of course, that as 
soon as these latter were removed, the top would 
fly off and the body fly up. 

Having thus arranged the box, I marked, num- 
bered and addressed it as already told; and then 
writing a letter in the name of the wine merchants 
with whom Mr. Shuttleworthy dealt, I gave in- 
structions to my servant to wheel the box to Mr. 
Goodfellow'’s door, in a barrow, at a given signal 
from myself. For the words which I intended the 
corpse to speak, I confidently depended upon my 
ventriloquial abilities; for their effect, I counted 
upon the conscience of the murderous wretch. 

I believe there is nothing more to be explained. 
Mr. Pennifeather was released upon the spo’, in- 
herited the fortune of his uncle, profited by the 
lessons of experience, turned over a new leaf, and 
led happily ever afterwards a new life. 
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Tue precious nonsense which this book contains, 
Shows with how small a quantity of brains 

Some folks can live and please themselves, and do 
Delicious things to please the ladies too. 

The Pharisee in Scripture thanked the Lord 

That he did not with other men accord: 

I share his spirit—though ‘tis bad enough— 
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Whene'’er I con an Album’s witless stuff. 

I may make rhymes no better than I should, 

But such as these I could not if I would. 

At your behest, fair lady, I have tried; 

Scorn not my verses or their author chide; 

For bards, like boys, exemption may implore, 

Who do their best—Can girls or angels more ?—P. B. 
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THE COUNTRY COUSINS. 


BY ANNA FLEMING} 


‘*Ts not this too bad, Mary ?’’ 

** What is it ?”’ 

“A letter from Aunt Freeman, to say she ‘is 
coming to spend a fortnight with us.” 

‘* Dreadful! Does mother know it ?”’ 

“*Oh yes. She has just gone out and left the 
letter for us. What shall we do?’’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. When will she come? 
Let me see the letter.’’ 

‘* Here it is.”’ 

(Mary reads.) ‘‘‘If thee has no objection, my 
daughter and myself——’ Why, the daughter is 
coming too.” 

‘* Yes, indeed.”’ 

‘** Have not seen the city for twelve years.’ 
Gracious, what will they look like when they 
do come! ‘Be down on Tuesday.’”’ 

‘* Well, since they are coming we must make 
the best of it; and then there’s another thing, 
Mary, they are very rich.”’ 

‘*That does not make the smallest difference. 
Country people are always stingy.”’ 

‘*But Aunt Freeman is not stingy, I’m sure. 
You know I stayed there once for a week.’’ 

** You were such a child then you were no judge. 
I dare say she gave you plenty to eat, and there- 
fore you thought her very liberal.’’ 

‘* Indeed she did. But I remember being struck 
on many occasions with her generosity. I am 
sorry, nevertheless, that they are going to inflict a 
visit on us just at this time.’’ 

‘“‘Soam I. You know my birth-day party is to 
be on Friday. What in the world shall we do 
with them then? Do you think they would come 
in the room ?”” 

‘*Come in the room ?—Why, to be sure they 
would. They would be delighted, depend upon it.”’ 

**What do they look like? Tell me; you know 
I have never seen them.’’ 

‘*When I was at their house, Aunt Freeman 
wore a little plain starched muslin cap and a drab 
dress with sleeves to the elbow, and mittens.”’ 

‘‘Horrible! And the daughter, what is her 
name ?”’ 

** Abigail. Oh, Abigail is a young lady of thirty, 
half Quaker and half not.”’ 

‘‘T know the kind—plain straw bonnets with no 
ribbon on them.”’ 

‘* Exactly; and fawn-coloured silk.’’ 

“Tea” 

‘* Of course, she will walk out with us every 
day ?”’ 

‘** To be sure she will.”’ 


‘* A very bright idea has struck me. Let us ask 


Cousin Maria Derby to pey us a visit whilst Aunt 
Freeman and Miss Abigail are here. She is so 
amiable, that the very fact of their being strangers 
would enlist all her sympathies in their favour; 
and whilst she would be amusing them and show- 
ing them the liens, she would at the same time be 
taking a great deal of trouble off our hands.”’ 

‘*So she would; and I dare say she would be 
very glad to come. You know they are not well 
off, and I do not believe her home is a very com- 
fortable one. But here is mother coming—let us 
hear what she says.’’ 

Mrs. Derby was a lazy, ease-loving woman, and 
entered very readily into any proposal that would 
relieve her from the anxiety attendant upon enter- 
taining two country cousins; so the two girls 
eagerly set off in quest of their Cousin Maria. 

Maria Derby’s father had, like many others, un- 
dergone heavy losses, so that his family were re- 
duced to painfully narrow circumstances. Maria 
was the eldest of the seven children, and on her 
the change in her lot bore very hard. She exerted 
herself to the utmost of her abilities to keep up a 
creditable appearance and assist her mother in the 
care of the children. 

When her cousins entered the small sitting-room, 
they found Maria busily employed in teaching three 
children to spell. She started up on seeing them. 

‘*T hope we do not disturb you, Maria; but we 
are come to bid you leave off this tiresome work 
and come and get up your spirits at our house.”’ 

‘* No—no—tell her the truth, Elizabeth. The 
fact is, Maria, there are some country cousins, very 
nice, plain people, coming to stay at our house for 
two weeks, and we do not feel inclined to devote 
ourselves to them as much as they will no doubt 
expect; so we came here in great haste to ask you 
how you would like to come and take a part in it.”’ 

Upon hearing this, Maria coloured with delight. 
She knew by experience the comforts and luxuries 
with which her aunt’s house abounded, and she 
longed to exchange for a short time their own ill- 
warmed, comfortless rooms, for the spacious and 
luxurious apartments in street. But a mo- 
ment’s reflection reminded her that her parents 
must in her absence submit to their usual privations 
without the aid of her ever active spirit to smoothe 
the difficulties and make both ends meet, so she 
replied, with tears in her eyes— 

‘* You are very good—very good, indeed; but I 
cannot come.”’ 

‘* You must not say that, indeed you must not. 
You want a little shaking up to rouse you. You 


will grow old before your time if you sit here and 
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mope this way all day long. You must come, in- 
deed. I’m sure you would be amused.”’ 
‘*There is no doubt of that; but my mother 
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** Oh, we will settle it with her. 

**In the kitchen.”’ 

So down into the kitchen ran Mary and Eliza- 
beth, followed by Maria. 

When the mother was made acquainted with the 
invitation for her daughter, she was very anxious 
for her to accept it. 

‘*But there will be nobody to teach the chil- 
dren.”’ 

**Oh, I will give them a holiday. 
they deserve it, poor little things.”’ 

** And all the other things I have to attend to 
every day ?’’ said Maria, anxiously. 

‘* Why, Maria, you know you are not obliged to 
be with us all the time. You can come round here 
every day and see how your mother comes on.”’ 

‘**So she can, yes. I do wish you would go. I 
am sure I shall not miss you at all. Jane is old 
enough to do a good many little things now; and 
it will be so pleasant for you.”’ 

It was therefore settled that Maria was to go to 
her aunt’s a day or two before the time when the 
country cousins were expected, and the lively girls 
hastened home, delighted with the success of their 
mission. 

We will now pass over the few intervening days, 
and look in upon Mrs. Derby’s parlour and its in- 
mates about a quarter of an hour before the time 
when Aunt Freeman and her daughter Abigail 
were to be expected. 

They were all assembled. Mary and Elizabeth 
were doing worsted work at the window, Maria 
doing plain sewing in the corner, and Mrs. Derby 
doing nothing in an easy chair. 

‘*I de hope James Morley will not come here 
this evening, Mary. He thinks so much of our 
family, I should die with vexation if he were to 
see our country cousins.”’ 

** And I hope Julia Smith won't be here any day 
soon; but we cannot expect all our acquaintances 
to stay away for two weeks. But where is Maria?’’ 

‘**On a little stool in the corner. Do look at her, 
sewing as if for her living. How can you sew so 
fast, child ?”’ 

‘*T may have it to do for my living, yet. 
well I can sew fast.’’ 

‘But you need not do it now. 
the window, and look out.”’ 

‘* Don’t let those girls teaze you, my dear,”’ said 
Mrs. Derby, yawning. 

Maria smilingly arose and seated herself by 
Mary, saying— 

‘* I¢ must be nearly time for them to come, now.”’ 

In a few minutes, a very old-fashioned high car- 
riage was seen moving about the neighbourhood, 
inquiring first at one door and then at another, 
while two female heads were protruded, one from 
each side. 

** Here they are, Lizzy; do look at them. One, 


Where is she?”’ 


I am sure 
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Come here to 
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two, three, four hair trunks, all moth eaten. They 
will be here in a moment :”’ and with a tremendous 
bang, the ponderous vehicle swung itself down in 
front of Mrs. Derby’s. 

‘*Here they are, at last, mother. Now for 
grave looks, girls. Don’t make me laugh, Mary; 
I feel very much like it already. Have on your 
best and stiffest manners, Maria. I intend to 
courtesy to the ground.”’ 

‘* Hush, Lizzy, do; they are coming in the front 
door. We must go meet them in the entry.”’ 

And hastening into the vestibule, Mrs. Derby, 

her two daughters and her nieces, met two odd 
looking people. who were by them ushered into 
the parlour. When the first animated greetings 
were over, the whole family sat down and began to 
appear in their native characters. Aunt Freeman 
was very talkative, and took a great deal of notice 
of every body and every thing around her. Abigail 
sat stiff and prim as a poker, never venturing on an 
original remark, and making the shortest possible 
answers to all the questions put to her by the three 
girls. . 
** Molly has grown a good deal since I saw her 
last,’’ said Aunt Freeman, looking affectionately at 
Mary; ‘‘and as to Betsy, I never would have 
known her at all. Does thee remember, child, the 
time thee fell in the wash kettle ?”’ 

‘* No I don’t, Aunt Freeman.”’ 

‘* And this is thy niece ?”’ 

“Toa” 

‘*T don’t believe you ever saw me before,”’ said 
Maria. politely. 

** Do you feel fatigued after your journey, Cousin 
Abigail ?’’ asked Mary. 

“ 

The girls looked at each other. 

** Would you like some refreshment ?”’ 

“Te 

Avrin the girls exchanged glances. Maria got 
up a4 asked her aunt’s permission to ring the 
bell. 

‘* Certainly, my dear; have some cake and wine 
brought. I wonder neither of the girls thought of 
it before.’ 

** How is Thomas ?’’ asked Aunt Freeman. 

‘* My husband ?—he is very well, thank you, and 
very busy. He is away on business now; but I 
expect him back in a few days.”’ 

Afier the cake and wine, Aunt Freeman took 
her knitting out of her pocket and set herself dili- 
gently to work. Maria and Mary and Elizabeth 
moved their seats nearer to Cousin Abigail, and 
asked her what sort of needle-work she was fond of. 

** Most any kind.”’ 

‘*Did you ever do any of this?”’ asked Mary, 
unfolding a handsomely worked bell rope. 

“ee 

‘* Or this ?’’ said Elizabeth, pointing to a patch- 
work chair. 

‘* No,”’ was again the sullen reply. 

It must be confessed both these questions were 
put rather in a spirit of vanity than of kindness. 
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They were both much more anxious to display 
their own performances than to afford entertainment 
to their cousin. ; 

In this manner passed the first afternoon and 
evening in ineffectual attempts on the part of the 
girls to induce Cousin Abigail to talk, in deter- 
mined silence on her part, and in great vivacity 
and inquisitiveness on the part of Aunt Freeman. 
Fortunately for the equanimity of. the two girls, no 
visiters came that evening, but during the next 
morning several people called. Aunt Freeman 
was very much gratified, and talked toe every body, 
knitting all the time very fast. 

In the afternoon, Mary and Elizabeth wanted to 
go out, so they provided Cousin Abigail with some 
entertaining books, and went up stairs to get ready. 
When they came down, ail nicely dressed, they 
found Cousin Abigail standing in the middle of the 
room, attired in a new brown silk dress, a brown 
silk hat, and a very small white merino shawl. 

** Are you going out ?”’ 

‘** Going with you,’’ was the laconic reply. 

Whatever Cousin Abigail did say, she always 
said very fast. 

‘Thee had better buy a good sized tea-kettle, 
Abby, if thee is going out. Thee knows we want 
one very much, and may be if we don’t get it now 
we may forget it at the last.’’ 

Mary and Elizabeth, knowing their cousin’s 
great talent for silence, went along absorbed in 
their own concerns, taking very little notice of her. 
When they had been out some time, they passed a 
tinman’s. 

‘* Going to buy my kettle now.”’ 

‘“*To be sure. Stop, Mary; Cousin Abigail 
wishes to stop here.”’ 

In they went. Various bright kettles were in- 
spected, and one fixed upon; and Cousin Abigail, 
to the girls’ great horror, advanced towards the 
door with the kettle hanging on her arm. 

‘* Why, Cousin Abigail, you surely are not going 
to walk home with that thing !”’ 

‘* Why not ?”’ 

**Oh, Cousin Abigail, you cannot! 
send it, or we will send for it.’’ 

**T am going to carry it.”’ 

And the poor girls were obliged to walk through 
the streets, one on each side of Cousin Abigail and 
the tin kettle. 

Maria spent the afternoon in reading to the old 
lady, whose eyes were no longer good, and who 
was very much pleased by her kindness and free- 
dom from selfishness. When the others came in, 
she took the opportunity to put on her bonnet and 
run home for half an hour, and assist her mother in 
various small matters. 

Another time, Mary and her mother were out 
with Mrs. Freeman, when the old lady took a 
fancy to buy some plants for her garden in the 
country. So searching among a great many, she 
at last fixed upon a stick about eight feet long, with 
a large lump of wet mud at one end; and paying 
the price, shouldered it and turned homewards. 
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‘* What in the world is it?’’ asked Mary, in 
dismay. 

‘*A dahlia root. 
some time.”’ 

‘* But that bare stick won't grow.”’ 

** Indeed it will. A few months care will make 
a beautiful thing of it. It’s not very heavy, Molly; 
but if I should get tired, I know thee will help me 
carry it.’’ 

Mary heard these words with alarm, and before 
they had got much farther, her aunt turned to her, 
saying— 

** Molly, child, take this now, and carry it care- 
fully.”’ 

Mary hung back in horror. 

**T can’t, indeed, Aunt Freeman; I should cer- 
tainly break it.”’ 

But the old lady was resolute, and assured her 
there could be no possible danger of that. 

So poor Mary was obliged to take it, however 
much against her inclination. Fortunately, the 
distance was very short, and as it was nearly dark, 
she counted upon meeting no one; but greater mor- 
tification was yet in store for her. At the corner 
of the street, she was joined by Mr. Robinson, a 
young man whom she liked very much. He walk- 
ed with her to the door; and when he took his 
leave, in spite of all she had suffered, Mary felt as 
if she liked him better than ever, for he had not 
seemed to notice her burden. 

‘What lad was that?’’ asked Aunt Freeman, 
when they were seated at the tea-table. 

This, together with the strange tone in which it 
was asked, was too much for Mary —she burst 
into a loud fit of laughter. 

The old lady looked very much offended ; and if 
Maria had not adroitly changed the subject by talk- 
ing very loud and very fast about some raspberry 
jam she was recommending to the old lady, there 
is no knowing what might not have ensued. 

Mary’s disposition to risibility continued throvgh- 
out the evening. Once it was called forth by 
Cousin Abigail’s hob-nailed shoes, and again by 
Aunt Freeman’s recommending rattle-snake skin 
as a certain cure for the rheumatism. 

‘* Mary is very merry to-night,’’ said her mother, 
as some sort of palliation. 

‘Such merriment should have been whipped out 
of her many years ago,’’ suggested Aunt Freeman, 
giving her a severe look. 

Mary’s laughter became at this so very difficult 
to restrain, that she rose and left the room. 

At bed-time, Mary and Elizabeth went into Ma- 
ria’s room, where the following conversation took 
place. 

‘*Oh, Maria, how can you 
so grave, and behave so well? 
laughed? I wish I had the command over my 
risible muscles that you have. I suppose I have 
lost favour with my aunt and cousin most com- 
pletely.”’ 

‘*T am afraid you have, indeed,”’ said Elizabeth. 
‘*T was very nearly as bad as you myself; but I 
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was in a recess, so no one saw me. But I am very 
much surprised at Maria, to think of her devoting 
herself to them in that way.”’ 

‘*I pity them. They are among people whose 
ways of thinking and mode of life are very different 
from their own, and if they are ridiculous to us, I 
have no doubt we are quite as much so to them. 
I feel as if it were my duty to try to make their 
time pass as pleasantly as possible; and if I suc- 
ceed in that, the little sacrifices of my time I make 
to them are well repaid.”’ 

** Flow good you are, Maria. 
you.” 

‘*Do try, then, not to laugh so much, won 
you?’’ 

**Oh, it is too late now. Nothing I could do 
would ever retrieve my lost character. I may laugh 
as much as I please now, but as for you two——”’ 

**Give Maria all the credit, and me none. I 
don’t deserve any.”’ 

The day of the party was now very fast ap- 
proaching; and mingled with the glee of expecta- 
tion in the girls’ hearts, was the fear of being made 
in some way ridiculous by their country cousins, 
who, of course, soon found out that something un- 
usual was going on. 

** Aunt Freeman's coming in the room is entirely 
out of the question,’’ said Elizabeth; ‘‘ but as to 
Cousin Abigail——”’ 

‘There is no knowing,’’ said Mary, ‘‘ but that 
she may undertake to appear in her hob-nails and 
the little white merino shawl. She is so demure, 
one can never ‘ind out what she means to do.”’ 

** Do you know any thing about it, Maria?"’ 

**No, I don’t. I have been with her all the 
morning, but I have not heard her say any thing at 
all about it.”’ 

** Well, whenever you do hear any thing, come 
and let us know at once, will you ?’’ 

Maria agreed ; and accordingly she, half an hour 
afterwards, returned to her aunt’s room, where the 
important point of carpet down or carpet up was 
being discussed. 

** Good news—good news for you, girls: Cousin 
Abigail says she cannot think of coming into the 
room on Friday night.’’ 

** Delightful !"’ exclaimed Mary. ‘‘ What adear, 
good, sweet creature she is.”’ 

‘*IT am so enchanted, for my part, that I could 
almost go up and beg her to come.”’ 

‘* Better let her take her own way, especially as 
it is one which gives such general satisfaction.’’ 

Their fears thus quieted, the preparations for the 
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party went on rapidly and prosperously. Every 
body in the house was busy, and Maria, busiest of 
all, always ready to assist any one, always cheerful, 
always willing, so that her aunt said— 

‘* All the girls are very industrious, but I do 
think Maria does more than both the others to- 
gether.”’ 

Meanwhile, Aunt Freeman and Cousin Abigail 
kept generally in their own room, and, to tell the 
truth, were very little noticed by either Mary or 
Elizabeth. With Mrs. Derby they had always 
been pleased, and as to Maria they really seemed 
to love her. 

At last the long-wished-for Friday night arrived, 
and, much to the astonishment of Mrs. Derby and 
her daughters, Maria refused to appear among the 
company, saying she did not think it would be kind 
towards the guests up stairs, who were so much 
accustomed to having her with them that they 
would undoubtedly miss her very much; and in 
spite of all remonstrances, she spent the evening 
in reading aloud to the old lady, who always sat up 
late. 

“I think Abigail might read to her mother,”’ 
said Mary. 

‘** She cannot,”’ said Maria; ‘‘she is subject to a 
disease in the throat.’’ 

The next morning, when Mary and Elizabeth 
went into their aunt’s room to sit with her a few 
minutes, they found her on her knees packing a 
trunk, and Maria assisting her. 

Cousin Abigail came out of a closet with a shoe 
in her hand, with which she had been killing cock- 
roaches. 

** Going home to-morrow.” 

**Going home to-morrow! Why do you go so 
soon, Aunt Freeman? What is the meaning of 
this? You have only been here ten days.”’ 

‘* Think, and thee will soon find out the meaning 
of it. But before I go, Molly, I have something 
to say to thee.”’ 

** A scolding, I suppose,’’ thought Mary. 

But she was mistaken. What the old lady did 
say to her was said in private, and so kindly, that 
tears were in Mary’s eyes when she left her. 

The next day the country cousins took their 
leave. Before they went, however, Aunt Free- 
man had a long interview with Maria; for having 
by accident become acquainted with the misfortunes 
of her family, the old lady had resolved to make 
her a lasting reward for the kindness she had 
shown her and her daughter. 
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HEROIC WOMEN OF AMERICA.—NO. I. 


THE LADY AND THE ARROWS. 


(See 


Amone the American ladies who have distin- 
guished themselves in the course of our revolu- 
tionary war by the sacrifice of self-interest to the 
public welfare, none is more celebrated than Mrs. 
Jacob Motte, of Carolina. The action by which 
she sacrificed her own property to the demands of 
patriotism, was so graceful, so generous and free, 
that it has occasioned her praises to be celebrated 
in all the histories of the time. The incident took 
place in the year 1781, when General Greene and 
the active partisan officers, Lee, Marion and Sump- 
ter, were disputing with Cornwallis and Rawdon 
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‘ 
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the possession of the Carolinas. The first battle of ° 


Camden had already been fought, when the cele- 
brated siege of Fort Motte took place. 

The new mansion house of Mrs. Motte, situated 
on a high and commanding hill some distance above 
the junction of the Wateree and Congeree, had 
been made the principal depot of the convoys from 
Charleston to Camden, Fort Granby and Ninety- 
Six. It was surrounded by a deep trench, which 
was defended by a strong and lofty parapet erected 
along its inner margin. Captain McPherson com- 
manded the garrison, which usually consisted of 


* about one hundred and fifty men, but which was 


now increased by the accidental arrival of a small 
detachment of dragoons. This body, on its way 
to Camden with dispatches for Lord Rawdon, had 
entered the fort a few hours before the appearance 
of the American forces, led by Marion and Lee, to 
besiege it. On another hill, opposite to the north 
side of the new niansion, stood an old farm-house, 
in which Mrs. Motte had formerly resided, and to 
which she had been dismissed by Captain McPher- 
son. Upon this height Lee was stationed with his 
corps, whilst Marion occupied a position on the 
eastern declivity of the ridge on which the fort 
stood. A six-pounder,dispatched by Greene to the 
aid of Marion, was mounted on a battery by that 
officer for the purpose of raking the north side of 
the enemy’s parapet, which Lee was preparing to 
attack. By the 10th of May, the works were in a 
state of such forwardness that it was determined 
to summon the commandant. On the same day 
Rawdon had evacuated Camden and proceeded to 
Nelson’s Ferry, for the purpose of crossing the 
Santee and relieving Fort Motte. Greene, on the 
other hand, advanced to the Congaree to cover the 
besiegers. Under these circumstances, McPher- 
son, though destitute of artillery, replied to the 
summons that he should continue to resist to the 
last moment in his power. In the evening, a cou- 
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> rier arrived from Greene, informing Marion of 


Rawdon’s movements, and urging upon him re- 
doubled activity. On the 11th, the British gene- 
ral reached the country opposite Fort Motte, and 
at night encamped on the highest ground in his 
route, that his fires might convey to the besieged 
the certainty of his approach. The large mansion 
in the centre of the trench left but a small part of 
the ground within the works uncovered ; burning 
the house, therefore, must force them to a sur- 
render. The preparation of bows and arrows with 
missive combustible matter was immediately com- 
menced. Lieutenant-Colonel Lee and every officer 
of his corps daily experienced the most cheering and 
gratifying proofs of the hospitality of the owner of 
the beautiful mansion doomed to be thus destroyed, 
whilst her politeness, her tenderness and her active 
benevolence extended to the lowest in the ranks. 
The destruction of private property was at all times 
peculiarly distressing to the two gallant command- 
ers, and these considerations gave a new edge 
to the bitterness of the scene. But they were ever 
ready to sacrifice their feelings to their duty, and 
Lee forced himself to make a respectful commu- 
nication to the lady respecting her destined loss. 
When the intended measure was imparted to her, 
the complacent smile which settled on her features 
at once dispelled the embarrassment of the agitated 
officer, whilst she declared that she joyfully gave 
her house to the good of her country, and should 
delight to see it in flames. Shortly after, seeing 
accidentally the bow and arrows which had been 
prepared, she sent for Colonel Lee, and putting into 
his hands a splendid bow and its apparatus, which 
had been presented to her husband by a friend from 
India, begged his substitution of them as probably 
better adapted to the purpose than those provided. 
Lee was delighted with this opportune present, and 
quickly prepured to end the scene. The lines were 
all manned, the force at the battery doubled, and 
Doctor Irwin was sent with a last summons to 
surrender. Brown listened patiently to his expla- 


’ nations, but remained inflexibly fixed in his deter- 


mination of holding out te the last. It was now 
midday of the 12th, and the scorching sun had 
prepared the shingles for the conflagration. When 
Irwin returned, three arrows were successively 
fired at different parts of the roof. The first and 
third kindled into a blaze. McPherson ordered a 
party to repair to the loft of the house and stop the 
conflagration by knocking off the shingles. But 
Captain Finley’s six pounder completely raked the 
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loft, the soldiers were driven down, and the brave 
Briton hung out the white flag and surrendered 
unconditionally. The conquerors and the conquered 
soon after repaired to Mrs. Motte’s, where, by invi- 
tation, they partock together of a sumptuous dinner, 
in full view of the smoking ruins—the unaffected 
politeness of the patriotic lady soothing the angry 
feelings which the conflict had engendered, and 
obliterating from the memory of the gallant whigs 
the recollection of the injuries she had unavoidably 
sustained at their hands. When Rawdon finally 
effected the passage of the river, he found a ruined 
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THE MOCKING BIRD. 
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post and paroled officers, the captors having divided 
their forces and moved off, Lee against Fort Granby 
and Marion to Georgetown. 

We have seen, in the possession of George Ban- 
croft, Esq., of Boston, a splendid miniature of Mrs. 
Motte. It is a noble countenance, indicating strong 
intellect, and that lofty frankness and courtesy 
which were so remarkably displayed by her during 
that glorious and heroic age of our country, when 
American ladies were at once the prompters and 
exemplars of brilliant deeds of chivalry. 





THE MOCKING BIRD. 


BY WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS, AUTHOR OF “ ATALANTIS,” “THE YEMASSEE,” ETC ETC 


Waar has winter left for thee, 
That, within the ancient tree, 
Thou dost linger, in thy gray, 
Sober vestments, like some friar, 
Haunting still the old abbaye, 
Wasted by the strife and fire? 
Wherefore house thee thus alone, 
When the other tribes have gone 1— 
With them to the forest speed ; 
Leave to human heart the grief, 
That in wo, and dusky weed, 
Walks sad with hooded thought, through perish’d wood 
and leaf. 


Sure I know thee—thou art he, 

That, with reckless minstrelsy, 

Late that sung—while all the grove, 
By the spring-buds won to joy, 

Bathed in fragrance, breathed of love— 
Ditty of a wild annoy ;— 

Mocking all with scornful strain, 

Till the passion grew to pain, 

And each humbler warbler fled, 
Silent, in his shame and fear, 

Thou, the while, with wing outspread, 
Sweetly voiced in spite of sneer, 

Throned on the topmost bough, or darting wild through 
air. 


Thou hast pleasures: I have seen, 
When the buxom spring was green, 
How thy nest was tended—how 

Thou didst gather straw and blade, 
And, within the ancient bough, 

Sit, the stem and leaf to braid.— 
Patient was thy watch, and stern, 
Lesson might the viper learn,— 
Crawling where thy young ones lie, 

With his cruel, keen desire,— 
From thy eagle-raging eye, 

Showing all thy soul on fire, 

While talon, beak and wing declared the warrior’s ire. 


Patient, as thy young ones grow, 

Use of feeble wing to show, 

How to glide from bough to bough ; 
How, with gradual flight, to bear, 

Poised on spreading pinion now, 
Through the yielding heart of air; 

And, when free of wing, and high, 

Winging, singing, through the sky,— 

Then, with thy triumphant strain, 
Matchless in unmeasured might, 

As if born of madden’d brain. 
Ecstasied with deep delight, 

Whirling in voice aloft, in far, capricious flight. 


Why the cynic temper ?—why 
Still that strain of mockery ? 
Art thou truer? Dost thou sneer, 
As thou haply know’st that none 
Of the love songs spring must hear, 
Speaks fidelity but one ? 
Thou art constant—that I know— 
To thy young ones,—to thy foe,— 
To thy mate, and to the tree, 
That beside my window sill, 
Many a year has been to thee 
Cottage, home and empire still,— 
Thou wast the sovereign there, and ever hadst thy will. 


Still maintain it—thou alone, 
Of the birds when summer’s gone, 
Keep’st thy dwelling, hold'st thy place, 
As if in thy breast there grew 
Something which, to human race, 
Kept thee dedicate and true. 
Cynical thy song, but mire, 
Might be cynical like thine, 
Could I deem, with thee, that all 
Of the vows in spring we hear, 
Were forgotten by the fall,— 
But I shrink from doubt so drear: 
I yield my heart to faith, and love when thou wouldst 
sneer. 
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A DAY AT CHATSWORTH AND HADDON. 


BY THEO. LEDYARD CUYLER. 


Dvurine my pleasant sojourn at my ‘English ° 


home’”’ in Yorkshire, I was invited to accompany 
my host and his family on a visit to Haddon Hall 
and Chatsworth, in the neighbouring county of 
Derbyshire. Our ride afforded a good specimen of 
the rural scenery of England. The road for the 
whole distance was as smooth as marble, with not 
even the slightest stone in the way to disturb the 
easy railroad motion. The first part of our ride 
lay through a valley, cultivated like a garden. The 
meadows were the liveliest green; the hedges looked 
like dark upheavings of the green sward; clumps 
of trees hung over the road-side, through which 
there was occasionally a silver gleam of stil! water 
or a meandering brook. Bye and bye the country 
grew more rough, the trees began to die out, and 
we were soon on a stony moor. Here nothing 
grew but furze and weeds, which afforded a safe 
hiding place for game of various kinds. These 
moors are preserved for'shooting purposes, although 
the plough is every year making gradual incursions 
upon their wild barrenness. 

Presently the moor gave place again to a culti- 
vated landscape, and soon we saw the groves and 
lawns of Chatsworth rising before us. A flag was 
floating from a tower on an adjoining hill to advise 
‘*the neighbours’’ of the presence of his Grace 
**the Duke,’’ whe was on his summer visit to his 
mansion, and entertaining his friends with the Au- 
gust ‘shooting’ over his preserves. A little vil- 
lage lies in one corner of the park. Every house 
in it is a beautiful stuccoed cottage in the Eliza- 
bethan style. They were all built so by order of 
the duke, as an ornament to his park, although 
it is said the unreasonable occupants grumbled ex- 
ceedingly when the old thatched roofs were pulled 
down over their heads to make room for their 
flaunting successors. We concluded to visit the 
mansion on our return, and rode on through the 
park towards Haddon Hall. At every turn we 
started up whole troops of deer, who scampered 
over the green turf on the wings of the wind. The 
river Wye wandered by our side, and strove to 
prolong its way through the enchanting landscape 
by winding, curving and ‘‘ doubling”’ at every pos- 
sible opportunity; and when it could no longer find 
a decent excuse for lagging, it stole out reluctantly 
and prattled off down through the wild valley to 
make amends for lost time. A little stone bridge 
thrown over its clear waters, which are filled with 
trout, leads into the grounds of Haddon. This 
Haddon Hall is the ancient residence of the Ver- 
nons, and is considered the finest remaining speci- 
men of the baronial hall of the olden time. The 


Duke of Rutland keeps it in the precise style in 
which its former occupants left it, with a porter in 
the lodge hard by, and the “ latch string not pulled 
in.’” When we walked through the rude old door- 


} way, spanned over with a long trailing ivy, and 


entered the paved courtyard, I expected to meet 
some of the veritable Vernons, in full costume, 
coming out to join in the morning chase. The 
chapel, in one corner of the court, is dank and 
gloomy, and the pictures on the stained glass are 
dim, but on these rude benches Queen Elizabeth 
once sat, and out of the hollowed stone by the door- 
way Dorothy Vernon crossed her fair brow with 
the holy water. The ball-room is yet hung with 
the identical tapestry which her hands wrought. 
A cradle stands in one of the stone chambers in 
which the little Vernons were sung to sleep by 
some wild old ditty, preserved for the wonder of 
this generation, in Percy’s Reliques. The bottom 
of the cradle is gone—sad emblem of the ancient 
house of the Vernons, who ‘fell through’’ long 
ago. The bed is even standing now in which 
Queen Elizabeth slept during her visit to the castle 
—the sheets looking like burnt paper from the 
effects of time and dust. That royal rowdy, George 
IV., sent for this bed when on a visit to Derbyshire, 
and slept in it one night. It was ‘‘of a piece’’ 
with his other pranks, which he played whenever 
his native vulgarity and riotous buffoonery got the 
better of his assumed kingly dignity. 

I was deeply interested in the dining hall, which 
remains entire. This is the scene of the feast in 
the opening chapters of ‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ Here is the 
stone floor; the huge fire-place, large enough to 
accommodate a ‘‘ log heap’’ of one of our western 
settlers; the gallery in which the pipers played 
during the entertainment; the dais or raised plat- 
form, on which the gentry and the master of the 
feast were seated; and the uncouth dishes are even 
preserved. It was hard to repeople such a forlorn, 
wild apartment, among the arched ceilings of which 
the swallows were twittering and building their 
nests, with the fabled beauties of that splendid ro- 
mance. The Rowenas of that day must have been 
made of ‘‘sterner stuff’’ than their delicate succes- 
sors, to have enjoyed a feast at such a table, from 
such dishes, and in such boisterous company. 
What they had to cover their tables I could con- 
jecture from a visit to the larder and kitchen. 
There were ovens enough to have baked for an 
army, and the meat-blocks were intended evidently 
for a whole ox! The blood-dyed chips are still 
lying on them to mark the ravages of the butchers 
who prepared the feast for the Virgin Queen. I 
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could fancy the time when the fire was roaring up 
that old chimney, and the ovens were all in full 
blast, with some Gurths and Wambas seated in 
the chimney corner; troops of servants, sweating 
under the load, were bearing in haunches of venison 
on enormous pewter platters. The butler has just 
tapped a fresh cask to fill the royal tankard already 
three times exhausted. Another bullock is brought 
in by the ‘‘ men of blood”’ and laid on the block, and 
another invoice of barley loaves have been shovel- 
led into the ovens. There is a cry from the ban- 
queting hall for ‘‘ more ale,’’ which makes the old 
arches ring again; and the minstrels have just 
struck up another stave of a drinking song, with 
the whole company in ‘‘ full chorus!’’ 


“ Now rose the riot and the din, 
Above, beneath, without, within! 
For from the lofty balcony 
Rang trumpet, shalm, and psaltery; 
Their clanging bowls old warriors quaffed, 
Loudly they spoke, and loudly laughed. 
Their tasks the busy sewers ply, 
And all is mirth and reveiry.”’ 


But we have no more time to spend over those 
riotous scenes which such mementos cannot but 
call up, and we will leave Haddon for Chatsworth. 
In leaving we will pass out by the postern door, 
the same through which the celebrated Dorothy 
Vernon eloped with George Manners, whom she 
afterwards married. ‘The old oaken door still 
swings, the stone steps are there, and the velvet 
sod, and the solemn green tree hangs over the door- 
way; but poor Dorothy is long since gone down to 
‘*darkness and the worm.’’ By the same road 
over the stone bridge, and along the green banks 
of the Wye, we returned to the park of Chatsworth. 

In going from Haddon to Chatsworth you pass 
at once through two hundred years. Haddon is 
the home of the nobility two centuries ago just as 
they left it; Chatsworth is the most princely abode 
of that same nobility in our own day. The dif- 
ference between them is the progress which Eng- 
land has made in refinement and luxury since that 
time. I have not been able to give any definite 
description of Haddon, neither shall I, of Chats- 
worth. Such a thing is impossible; a writer can 
only give a few statistics at best, and leave the 
imaginations to paint the scene. 

With the exterior of Chatsworth I was disap- 
pointed. It is too French;—there is too much gild- 
ing and carving, and ostentatious parading of gaudy 
pilasters. Its size is enormous, being upwards of 
two hundred feet in length, but it is so completely 
broken up, and so lacking in unity, that the spec- 
tator is at a loss to know how such a mass of ma- 
terials were ever piled together at such an enormous 
expense with such poverty of effect. Within, every 
thing is gorgeous, and, as far as I remember, in 
very good taste. Here, as in every such place, the 
visitor is stunned and wearied by the ever-begin- 
ning, never-ending displays of boundless magnifi- 
cence. A rosy-cheeked lassie, well dressed and 
extremely civil, conducted us through the apart- 
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ments. Just at the entrance we met a young no- 
bleman—a guest of the duke’s—with a companion, 
going out on a fishing excursion. It is the custom 
of the host, at these seasons of summer ruralizing, 
to leave his guests to entertain themselves till din- 
ner time, and the coachman stands in the hall to 
receive orders for the stable, the kennel, or any 
other part of the hospitable entertainer’s establish- 
ment for which they may have a preference. At 
seven, P. M., they are all to present themselves in 
full dress at dinner, and the rest of the day is spent 
in his society. 

In going through the rooms I noticed fine busts 
of Fox and Canning, and many capital pictures by 
Lawrence and Reynolds. The collection of statu- 
ary is superb. ‘There is a splendid ‘‘ Mother of 
Napoleon,”’ by Canova. It is just what we should 
expect for the mother of Napoleon;—the lofty air 
of decision and invincible resolution, the naturally 
royal bearing, and all the fine classic features of 
the illustriot:s son are plainly marked in the mother. 
Many of the ceilings were by Thornhill] and Verrio, 
in the highest style of the art. The coronation 
chairs of George IV., and of William IV. and his 
queen, are exhibited in the state apartments. 
These were given to the duke as a perquisite of 
his office of lord chamberlain. I would like, if it 
were possible, to give the reader some idea of the 
library, which was by far the most exquisite apart- 
ment I saw in Europe. It is not large, but is fur- 
nished with the highest splendour, and in the highest 
taste. The mantel-piece was of the finest Carrara 
marble, the curtains displayed the soft blending of 
the rainbow, and the carpet sunk under my feet 
like the velvet turf inthe lawn without. To recline 
on one of those damask couches, and pore over the 
splendid copy of the Paradise Lost which glittered 
on the shelves, while the murmurs of the fountain 
in the courtyard fell on the ear, would be an amaz- 
ing help in trying to realize some of the enchanting 
descriptions which it contains. 

In speaking of the outward appearance of Chats- 
worth, I had no reference to the grounds, which 
are exceedingly beautiful. Fountains, statues, 
flowers and green trees have been most tastefully 
blended in every variety of shape, and beneath all 
is the soft carpeting of English turf. There is one 
fountain which throws a jet ninety feet high. 
Another is in the shape of a dead willow tree, 
(made of copper,) under which the gardener invites 
the visitor to take a seat, and suddenly a shower is 
poured down upon him from the extremities of all 
the branches. In another place the water is thrown 
down an artificial cascade, made of wood, and ex- 
extending some hundred feet like a jong pair of 
stairs. At a given signal the water is ‘‘let on,’’ 
and down it goes, hopping along circumspectly 
from one step to another, and evidently relieved 
when it gets to the foot of the stairs and slips out 
through a private drain provided for the purpose. 
Such a device is worthy of a place among the Etnas 
and Vesuviuses in the panoramas of Niblo’s or 
McAran’s. 
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But the crowning glory of Chatsworth is the 
Conservatory, which is esteemed the finest in the 
world. Let the reader imagine a glass building as 
large as the Philadelphia State House, —with which 
most of them are familiar,—of a semicircular shape, 
and ornamented with panes of glass cut in every 
conceivable shape. At each end of this spacious 
hall is a large doorway, through which the duke 
often drives in a coach and four. Around the upper 
part of the glass palace is a gallery by which you 
can walk among the tops of the stately shrubs and 
trees that grow on the ground beneath. Here are 
congregated trees from every part of the globe, 
with birds and monkeys among the branches. 
Humble violets and delicate fucias are stealing out 
among the artificial rocks, fragrant magnolias are 
breathing on the balmy air, golden oranges glitter 
among the dark green foliage, and huge clumps of 
bread fruit dangle in the air, ready to drop into 
your lap—every thing that is pleasant to the eye 
and grateful to the smell is around you, overpower- 
ing your senses by their beauty and fragrance. 
This conservatory is a great hobby with “his 
grace.’’ He visits it frequently every day, and takes 
great pleasure in conducting strangers through it. 

The Duke of Devonshire is a handsome bachelor 
of fifty or over, very accomplished, and now is 
considered the first nobleman at court. Before her 
marriage, he was the favourite partner of the queen, 
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at the royal balls. His soireés at Devonshire House 
are the most select gatherings of unadulterated, un- 
questionable haut ton in the kingdom. To the arts 
he has always extended a most liberal patronage, 
having visited Italy himself frequently, and brought 
away many of the masters. The heir of this princely 
establishment and of his immense fortune, (esti- 
mated at three hundred thousand pounds a year,) 
is the present Earl of Burlington. He too is well 
known in the world of science and of art, and is 
worthy of the station he expects to occupy. Some 
time since the earl lost his beautiful wife, a sister 
of Lord Morpeth, and the ‘‘ Lady Coventry’’ of 
her time—although I do not know that she ever 
wrought any such feats of admiration as are re- 
corded of this latter celebrated beauty, who once 
kept a whole inn-full of people sitting up all night 
to get a view of her when she rode off in her car- 
riage early in the morning! 

On our way home my friend told me that he had 
once taken a plain, blunt Yankee, who came to 
Sheffield on some cutlery speculation, to visit 
Chatsworth. Nothing that he could show him, 
however, excited in him the least astonishment— 
he had evidently seen such before, and a “‘ plagy 
sight handsomer.’’ When they returned home, 
my friend asked him what he thought of it. 
‘*Well,”’ replied the Yankee, with some hesita- 
tion, ‘‘I thought it was rayther a pretty location!”’ 


A PORTRAIT. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Pensive she seems beyond her years, 
Half shade, half light her face appears, 
Like waves by snowy clouds o’ercast. 
A something in her aspect mild 
Tells of the woman, not the child; 
Though girlhood’s hours have scarcely pass’d, 
And she has only dreamed of Love, 
As of some wondrous joy imparted, 
In Life’s sweet season, from above, 
To all the pure, the tender-hearted ! 


It is not beauty, not the charm 

Of flashing eyes and brilliant smiles; 
The heart confesses no alarm, 

Nor strives to shun bewitching wiles; 
But more than beauty, more than grace, 
Pervades her mild and placid face, 

And in her every motion dwells— 
One, who has watched the early gray 
Melting in gradual dawn away; 

Or wandered deep in forest-dells, 
Dark in the noontide’s highest ray, 

May dream how solemn, yet how fair, 
The constant twilight roynd her thrown, 
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The sadness that her features wear, 
The mild, subdued and quiet tone, 

In rare old pictures found alone. 
Were Raphael’s skill a moment mine,— 
Could I the day and night combine, 

And to the silent canvas give 

Their mingled hues in shapes divine, 
Then should thy form and features live; 

And poets, in the coméng time, 

In smoother verse and sweeter rhyme 
Than any my dull pen can weave, 
Should sing of thee, and, singing, grieve 

To think what mournful fate was thine: 
That, from an eye so soft and bright, 
Could steal one gleam of dazzling light! 


Oh, loveliest of our northern maids! 
How vain would such sad fancy be! 

No sorrow thy young soul invades,— 
Regrets are strangers stiil to thee. 

The fountain, as it leaps in air, 
Is not more free from soil or stain, 

And tears but leave thy cheeks more fair, 
Like roses after summer rain. 
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THE NEW YORK COLONISTS. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


Tue claims of the Pilgrims have been more than 
vindicated. The anniversary of their landing is 
widely celebrated. New England has produced 
more writers than all other sections of the country, 
and her annals have been recorded with a particu- 
larity which leaves little for the future antiquarian 
to discover. Scarcely one of her villages but can 
boast its historian. The Yankees are proverbially 
shrewd observers and industrious chroniclers; and 
the many beautiful tributes pronounced at Ply- 
mouth, and before local societies dedicated to the 
memory of the Puritans, seem pledges that oblivion 
will not soon cast its relentless wave over New 
England's early story. It is otherwise with New 
York. Hercolonial history, prior to the Revolution, 
is comparatively barren of events. Let not this 
make us unmindful of its claims. Gibbon, in his 
‘‘Roman Empire,’’ in briefly passing over the 
reign of some prince, acknowledges that the less 
there is for history to record, the happier for man- 
kind. The original settlers of New York came 
not to plant creeds, but to find homes. No fierce 
war of opinion kept society in a ferment. They 
professed no grand moral enterprise. They were 
honest, but unambitious men. ‘To live unmolested, 
to enjoy the comforts of life in peace, was all they 
sought. Let us not on this account condemn them. 
Let us acknowledge the honest manliness that 
made them so prize ‘* the glorious privilege of being 
independent,’’ and the bravery with which they 
met all the hardships of uncivilized life, to leave 
their children free and happy firesides. Although 
they had no poet, let us not suffer their memories 
to die. 

The few pictures of Dutch life that have come 
down to us, are far from unattractive. Some de- 
lightful sketches, published many years since in 
England, furnish a charming outline, which imagi- 
nation readily fills out, of the simple manners and 
native integrity by which the early colonists fashion- 
ed their lives.* It is remarkable, that the only 
popular picture of these times and people should 
be a caricature; nor must we be surprised that 
** Knickerbocker's New York’’ should be quoted 
in Europe as a veritable history, until some serious 
effort is made to redeem the fame and brighten the 
dirty but antarnished escutcheon of these honest 
Dutch. It is difficult to account for their compara- 
tive misappreciation. We always fancy a Dutch- 
man as a corpulent, sleepy fellow, with a pipe in 
his mouth. Yet is there not an enviable wisdom 
in their tranquil philosophy? It is true, that in the 


* Mrs. Grant’s “ Memoirs of an American Lady.” 
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march of mind they were ‘‘ dragged along in the 
procession,’’ but if rational enjoyment and a con- 
tented spirit be any test of character, they may 
claim no inferior rank among the nations. Con- 
sider their history. For more than a century 
learning, science and philosophy, found their sole 
refuge in the free states of Holland. Recall the 
bravery with which they resisted their Spanish in- 
vaders; the enterprise that so long made their ships 
the carriers of all Europe; the patient industry 
which constructed those immense dykes that ren- 
der Holland one of the most remarkable of coun- 
tries; the genius exhibited in their school of paint- 
ing —no inadequate illustration of their national 
character — which triumphs in a humble sphere, 
and, if it create not the Madonnas of Raphael or 
the angels of Corregio, makes the canvas glow 
with many a scene of homely festivity, and invesis 
the most common-place objects with a picturesque 
charm. 

There are few objects in this country which con- 
vey to my mind so significant an idea of comfort as 
an old Dutch dwelling. Its ample portico alone 
seems ari emblem of hospitality; and I cannot but 
sympathise with the murmurs of the few old in- 
habitants of Rockland county, who so reluctantly 
yield up their ancient landmarks to the devouring 
locomotive. The hunting and trading excursions 
of the early colonists made them as hardy in the 
field as they were contented in their homes, so that 
it was a proverb, during the Revolution, that a well 
armed body of New York provincials had nothing 
to fear but an ague oranambush. Cheap literature 
was unknown in those days, but when Colonel 
Schuyler brought from England ‘‘ Paradise Lost”’ 
and the ‘‘Spectator,’’ every intelligent person in 
the colony made them a study for years. The in- 
flux of other than the original settlers, such as the 
French Protestants, induced liberality of feeling; 
and their equal condition kept at bay that ‘‘ uncon- 
quered devil—ambition,’”’ which lays waste so large 
a portion of modern dignity and happiness. The 
very pride of opinion that the Puritans cherish, 
would have been a pernicious element in the 
American character, had it not been modified by 
the less intellectual but more genial characteristics 
of the New York colonists. If the New Englander 
represented the great principle of reform, the Man- 
hattanese embodied the no less grand principle of 
conservatism. If the New England character fur- 
nished the sails when our ship of state was launched, 
the Dutch emigrants were the ballast that kept her 
in trim. If in New York there was less obvious 
religious zeal than in Massachusetts, there was less 
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also of bigotry; if there was less enterprise, there 
was more contentment; less of public spirit, there 
was more personal independence. If the school- 
master was not abroad, the bitterest fruits of the 
tree of knowledge remained unplucked. If no 
marble banks adorned their streets, well-stocked 
barns gave assurance of wealth no less substantial. 
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If the even tenor of life yielded few striking points 
to the annalists, the peace that reigned in every 
bosom put to shame the bloody tales of history; 
and if poetry found little to celebrate, existence 
itself was like an acted poem, gliding onward in 
beautiful tranquillity. 
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MOUNT AUBURN CEMETERY.* 


BY MRS. 8. J. HALE. 


Room for the mighty Conqueror—a place where Death 
may reign, 

Nor fear the restless tide of Life will roll o’er his domain! 

Oh! narrow not the place of Graves, nor ’grudge the coffin 
room, 

But let the breath of Freedom float around the Freeman’s 
Tomb: 

The heaven's high arch above our Dead,—and stars the 
lamps that burn— 


* The plan of this Cemetery is on a scale of magnifi- 
cence, which allows the greatest scope for improvements. 
There are over one hundred acres of ground devoted to 
the burial of the Dead and an Horticultural Garden, where 
flowers and shrubs are chiefly cultivated. This union of 
the Grave and the Garden is congenial with our humblest 
and our holiest feelings. In a Garden was done the deed 
that 


“ Brought Death into this world and all our wo,”— 


and in a Garden was the Resurrection of our Saviour, 
giving promise of Life eternal. It is necessary to the 
improvement of the living, that the memory of the Dead 
should be tenderly cherished. Taste is refined and piety 
strengthened by such observances. The most splendid 
efforts of Genius have been called forth by the feelings 
of the heart which would eternize the departed; and the 
mightiest efforts of human power are impressed on works 
sacred to the Dead. 
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And Nature's incense going up as from ar hallowed urn, 

Where treasured are the tears and sighs that mourning 
Love will bring, 

Till its tribute on the leaves and flowers shall fall like 
dews of Spring; 

That give the loveliest things to bloom where the love- 
liest lie dead, 

And o'er the richest spoils of Time the richest beauties 
spread ! 


Away with human pageantries, the Temple’s solemn 
gloom! 

No need of Mausoleum, if ye give the Dead but room—* 

And hallow from earth’s cares and fears the spot wherein 
they sleep, 

And let Nature, on her living page, their holy Memory 
keep— 

Oh, not the proudest Pyramid, o’er Egypt’s sands that 
frown’d, 

Had the grandeur that will rest upon this consecrated 
ground! 

Like the tone of spirit voices, hark! the whispering 
breezes tell— 

“Here’s a Home where all who gather may in peace 
securely dwell— 

And here’s a Tomb will moulder not till Nature’s self 
decay, 

An Empire that will never cease till the Heavens shall 
pass away ! 





IN AN ALBUM. 


BY J. E. KNIGHT. 


Tue truant from his native land, 
The veriest wanderer ’neath the sun— 
When from his glass of life, the sand 
Has almost its whole volume run— 
Turns to the clime that gave him birth, 
Though banished from his heart for years, 
And yearns to see that spot of earth 
Which knew his childhood’s smiles and tears! 


So will thy heart turn fondly back, 
Wanderer as it will ever be, 

To these oases in its track— 
These green spots in thy memory! 


And hallowed every page will be 
Through the long lapse of coming years, 
And each word here will live with thee, 
Warmed by thy smiles, and watered with thy tears! 


But do not stop to scan this lay; 
Oh! never, never linger here! 
On this ne’er let thy bright smile play— 
I cannot ask of thee a fear! 
No—no!— ps coldly o’er each line— 
I only elf =.) this boon from thee— 
Let notas be t pure as thine 
Be su! lidd*oy one thought of me! 
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MY OWN MARIE. 





POETRY BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 
MUSIC BY MRS. C. L. HULL. 
EXPRESSL¥Y FOR GODEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 'S1;° by William Hull, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
for the Southern District of New York. 
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When the summer sun declineth, 
And above the glowing sea, 

Evening’s star of beauty shineth, 
Then my thoughts are thine, Marie. 





For at such an hour we parted, 
And tho’ thou thinkest not of me, 
Still I wander weary hearted, 
For thy sake, my own Marie, 
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“The selfish, like November, gather 
The clouds of fear and storms of wrath, 
And by their cruel coldness wither 
Hearts that would bless their path.” 


Economy and benevolence are fine subjects for display- 
ing one’s good sense and good feelings. Many ladies talk 
beautifully about them; indeed, few women can be found 
who are not very prudent and charitable—in theory. But 
let the actual saving, self-denying system become neces- 
sary, and it is to many a terribly inconvenient and morti- 
fying affair. So likewise of charity ;—there is scarcely a 
lady in our land but would rejoice to see all suffering and 
want removed; but their individual efforts will do so little 
that each one must relinquish her share as hopeless. 

Was there ever a person who heard of Aladdin’s Lamp, 
and has not, at some time, wished to possess it? If we 
knew the occasions when this power of obtaining wealth 
has been most eagerly coveted, we should probably find 
that, nine times out of ten, it has been with the intent of 
benefiting others, or the hope of diffusing happiness, ra- 
ther than selfishly enjoying the treasure. The reason 
why, when wealth is obtained, we do not oftener see it 
used for noble and benevolent purposes is, not so much 
that people are selfish, as that they ure inconsistent. It is 
circumstance, that “unspiritual god,” which modifies our 
magnificent purposes, and, in spite of our ardent anticipa- 
tions, will bring us down to some pitiable conclusion at 
last. 

There is no time like a November night for meditating 
themes of sorrow. The approaching winter seems then 
almost interminable, and its cold tempests give to the 
condition of the poor the aspect of unmitigated misery. 
And Sterne’s method was the right one—take a “single 
object” for your picture, if you wish to move your own 
heart or that of another. Poverty, pain and want, in the 
aggregate, do not affect us like the individual sufferer. 
And these dreams of fancy, which soften the heart to- 
wards others, are always beneficial to our own charac- 
We 
should strive to keep the heart warm by active exertions 


ters,—if we do not rest satisfied with the dream ouly. 


in doing good, if we would enjoy, in its highest sense, the 
pleasure which a bright hearth and a happy home afford 
in this month of storms and sadness. 
. * * * * * * 
Some writer has remarked, that “an elderly maiden 
lady was the month of November embodied.” The ob- 
servation was illiberal and unjust. Many a single lady, 
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“long since past her prime,” is still the light and charm 
of her home and an ornament to society—a summer 
flower still. F 

“ A few evenings since,” wrote a lady to us some years 
ago, “I visited my friend M. I have seldom seen a hap- 
pier group than was there assembled. It was a cold, 
dreary November night; but the closed shutters and heavy 
curtains excluded all sounds of the storm without, while 
the bright wood fire and the general appearance of the 
apartment realized Cowper’s beautiful description of do- 
mestic comfort. A lady, who is probably forty-five years 
of age, but who still retains the bloom of health and the 
smile of cheerfulness, was surrounded by three beautiful 
girls, apparently from fifteen to twenty years of age, all 
busy with their needles, while, at a little distance, sat a 
fine young man, who was reading aloud to them. You 
will no doubt imagine this a good and happy mother, sur- 
rounded by her children. No such thing—the lady to 
whom they all look up with so much respect and affec- 
tion, and who contributes so largely to the happiness of 
their domestic circle, is—a maiden aunt.” 

So our young friends, we trust, will remember, that even 
an old maid need not be a solitary and neglected being if 
she keeps her heart warm with feelings of kindness, and 
her hands busy in works of benevolence. But a maiden 
lady seldom thus proves herself “a ministering angel” 
when age creeps on, if she has, while young, been entirely 
devoted to fashion and frivolity. As reasonably may we 
look for May flowers on the sere November stalk. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have found the following articles worthy of publi- 
cation, viz: “The Artist’ —“An Hour in the Attic of Fancy” 
—‘Reception of a Lady in a Turkish Harem”—“ Battle of 
Fort Mins”*—‘To a Gray Hair’—and “Communion with 
the Dead.” 

The following will be returned to their respective 
writers when called for:—“* Memory”—* Military Glory” 
—‘Lizzie Crawford”—(these two declined because we 
have not room for so many stories)}—“'The Prediction”— 
(this was translated and published years ago)—‘“ The 
Power of Sympathy”"—* A Legend of Charles Allan”— 
“The Wind”—* When should we Pray ?”—“ Joan of Arc” 
—“*The Noviciate”—* To ——”—“ Sonnet to the Autumn” 
—‘*Worth Winning”—“ Texas”—“ The Glory of Life’— 
and “The Sorrows of Life.” 
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“The Diadem” is the title of Messrs. Carey & Hart's 
great quarto annual, with mezzotint engravings by Sar- 
tain, engraved from some of those masterpieces of modern 
art in Mr. Carey’s private gallery of paintings. If Messrs. 
Carey & Hart were given to boasting, what a dashing 
account they could give in their advertisement of the first 
cost of the Diadem! Let us see how it would run :—say 
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eight hundred dollars for Huntington’s picture of “Christi- 
ana and Mercy in the Valley of the Shadow of Death,” and 
cheap enough at that, besides what was paid to Sartain 
for engraving the plate. Next, twenty-five hundred for 
Eastlake’s “Hagar and Ishmael,” five hundred for Sully’s 
“Mantilla,” two or three hundred a-piece for all those pic- 
tures of Leutze, and soon. “A trim reckoning!” as Fal- 
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staff says. But, nevertheless, a true one, which would run 
up the expenses to some eight or ten thousand dollars for 
paintings alone. Then follow engraving, paper, printing, 
binding,which run away with heaps of money, as we know 
by dear experience, to say nothing of the rouleaus of gold 
pieces which these courteous publishers are accustomed 
to send to such true poets as Anne C. Lynch, C. T. Brooks, 
and William Ellery Channing, and such translators as it 
takes to turn the German of Richter and Zschokke into good 
readable English, such as we find here. One word we 
have to say about the unknown editor of the Diadem; 
which is, that he or she (we cannot guess which) has 
given it a stamp, an impress of vigour and spirit in the 
literary department, which is by no means common. This 
is apparent throughout. We see everywhere the traces 
of a master hand. The poetry of Anne C. Lynch has a 
naiveté and animation which remind us of Mary Howitt 
and Mrs. Hemans. After being surfeited with the heavy, 
pompous and verbose rhymes which often pass for poetry 
in these times, it is refreshing to read such verses as these, 
which serve to illustrate Landseer’s capital picture of 


THE NAUGHTY BOY. 


How now! thou little pouting elf, 
With fury-flashing eye, 

How darest thou from thy corner thus 
The rule and rod defy? 


That broken slate, that dog-eared book, 
Have sorry tales to tell ; 

Thou wilt not add and multiply, 
Thou wilt not learn to spell! 


But sulkily thou standest there, 
With cross and frowning look ;— 
Hold! I will sketch his naughty face, 
And put it in a book. 


Messrs. Carey & Hart have published “The Literary 
Souvenir,” for 1545, with ten splendid steel engravings, 
after paintings by Sully, Barrett, Chapman, Collins, Tru- 
man and Mount. The engravers are Cheney, Forrest, 
Dodson, A. Lawson, Graham, Pease, Humphreys and 
Andrews. There are no better artists than these in 
either department. The literary portion of the book is 
also first rate. Our own contributor, Mrs. Robbins, we 
notice is among the writers, and‘other names of equal 
merit and celebrity appear on the list. The Yankee story 
of the “Hard Bargain,” and the instructive sketch entitled 
“Humphrey,” will be extensively copied in the newspa- 
pers, as well as that splendid translation from Beranger. 
Commend us to such annuals as this. 

Messrs. Collins, Keese & Co., New York, have published 
“ Essays on the Principles of Morality, and on the Private and 
Political Rights and Obligations of Mankind.” By Joiwethan 
Dymond. This work is an excellent system of moral phi- 
losophy, and will undoubtedly be introduced as a text-book 
in colieges, academies and schools. The author’s standard 
of moral virtue is considerably higher than that of Paley, 
who is the apologist for every abuse in the social, political 
and ecclesiastical systems of Great Britain. Still, Paley’s 
clear method, winning style and direct appeals to common 
sense and common prejudices, have rendered his work the 
popular text-book of moral philosophy in the United States. 
We presume that Dymond’s will speedily displace it, from 
its superior adaptation to an improved state of public 
sentiment. 

The same publishers have just issued “Olmstead’s Rudi- 
ment’s of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy for the Younger 
Classes in Acad: and Ci Schools.” The author’s 





larger work is a standard book for the higher seminaries. 


This neat little volume will make a good text-book for 
common schools, and will serve as the basis of the oral 
and experimental instruction which is absolutely essential 
in natural philosophy. We are happy to notice, by the 
way, that Messrs. Collins, Keese & Co. furnish cheap sets 
of philosophical apparatus for common schools, which 
may be obtasned by sending to their bookstore, No. 254 
Pearl street, New York. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, and George 
S. Appleton, of this city, have published “Biographical, 
Literary and Philosophical Essays: contributed to the Eclee- 
tic Review.” By John Foster. These papers are worthy 
of the author of the Essay on Decision of Character. Their 
vigour of style and masteriy handling entitle them to the 
highest rank among critical and historical disquisitions. 
Foster, as a critical writer, resembles Macaulay more 
than any one else; but, in some respects, he has the 
advantage even of this distinguished author. 

The same publishers have just completed a series of 
juvenile works, among which are “The Prize Story Book,” 
a capital collection of fairy tales from the German, French 
and Italian, beautifully illustrated with wood-cuts; and 
“The Child’s Delight,” a dashing sort of annual, with splen- 
did coloured pictures, and poems and stories by some of 
our best writers. 

The same publishers give an embellished edition of 
“Puss in Boots,” the pictures done by Otto Speckter in a 
most masterly style; and a second series of “ Very Little 
Tales for Very Little Folks,” of which the first series was 
so popular last year. It is done in the same style as the 
first series. 

Mr. A. V. Blake, of New York, has issued a new edi- 
tion of ““Howe’s Memoirs of American Mechanics,” with fifty 
engravings, a most interesting and valuable work, got up 
in a handsome style, the embellishments being printed on 
tinted paper. Mr. Blake has also published the “Literary 
Remains of the Rev. Jonathan Mazxcy, D. D.’ By Dr. 
Elton. This elegant volame comprises fifteen sermons, 
five addresses to college graduates, three orations, and 
sundry miscellaneous papers, besides a memoir of the 
author. These productions all bear the impress of a mas- 
ter hand, affording abundant proof that President Maxcy’s 
bound!ess popularity, as a speaker and writer, was not 
unmerited. i 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published the second 
volume of “Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Oxford, to 
Sir Horace Mann,” (now first published from t ciginal 
MSS.) This, it will be recollected, is the convluding 
series, extending from 1776 to 1786, through the whole 
period of our revolutionary war. They give, therefore, 
the most true and perfect reflection of that great era from 
the mirror of London society. All the gossip of the court 
and the clubs, about the rebellious Americans, is given 
fresh and sparkling, with all the wit of Waipole, and all 
the anecdotic wealth of his brilliant coterie. This is a 
book of a thousand, a perfect treasure of its kind. To 
read it through during the approaching long evenings of 
the season, will be a treat of the most inviting sort. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published the “Ingoldsby 
Legends, or Mirth and Marvels,” an exceeding rich collec- 
tion of humorous stories and ballads, with illustrations by 
Cruikshanks, Leech and others. 

Theodore Hook’s novel, “Peregrine Bunce, or Settled at 
Last,” has just been issued by Mesers. Lea & Blanchard. 
It is in Theodore’s happiest vein. 

Messrs. G. B. Zieber & Co. have published Parts L, II. 
and III. of “Prose Fictions, written for the Illustration of 
True Principles in their bearing upon every-day Life.” By 
T.S. Arthur. These are short stories applicable to the 
moral improvement of society, and calculated to be ex- 
tensively useful. They are published in the cheap pam- 
phlet form. 
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Messrs. E. Ferrett & Co., Publisher's Hall, No. 101 Chest- 
nut street, have just received a supply of the “Omnibus of 
Modern Romance,” No. 4. This is & nublication which we 
prize highly, as it gives choice specimens of British and 
continental literature not before published in this country. 
Besides the reprints from scarce English collections of 
tales, we have in it transiations from the best German 
authors, such as Zschokke, Hoffman and La Motte Fonqué, 
all fresh and newly translated expressly for this work. 
The selections are very judiciously made. 

Messrs. Ferrett & Co. have for sale all the works of T. 
S. Arthur; which can be obtained in pamphlet form or 
done up in volumes for the library. 

Ferrett & Co. also receive all the cheap publications 
of the Harpers and Appletons, and of the New World 
publication office, as well as the pictorial newspapers, 
“Punch.” the “London Illustrated News,” and “Pictorial 
Times,” and the various musical and other cheap publica- 
tions of the day. ; 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have pubiished “The Land of 
Israel,” a lively accognt of Palestine, with steel-plate 
views by Dr. Keith, thy author of the celebrated work on 
the Prophecies, of whch so many thousands have been 
sold. This will be a popular book. The Harpers continue 
the issue of “Macculloch’s Gazetteer,” “ Neal's History of the 
Puriians,” and the incomparable Pictorial Bible. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. and George S. Appleton have 
just published “The Keepsake,” a splendid annual, with ten 
steel plaies, and literary contributions from the best writers 
of our time. Some of our Lady’s Book writers, we observe, 
have assisted. Their popular annual, “The Rose,” is also 
continued with the usual number of steel] plates and the 
usual merit in the literary department. 

Mr. B. Walker, No. 20 South Fourth street, has just 
published two exquisite little volumes for young people, 
entitled “ The Little Gift,” and “The Phoenix of Story Tellers.” 
They are filled with lively and agreeable stories, ilus- 
trated with steel plates, and done up in “dashy” illumi- 
nated binding. If these volumes do not captivate the eyes 
of “Young America,” we mistake in our estimate of the 
taste of the rising generation. Mr. Walker announces a 
“Pictorial History of the World.” now in preparation by 
Professor Frost, author of the Pictorial History of the 
United States. This work will be executed in a style of 
beauty, as it respects the artisiical department, not sur- 
passed by any of the Paris and London embellished 
works. We have seen some of the embellishments for 
the early numbers, and they are really superb. Of Dr. 
Frost's ability to furnish an excellent “ Universal History,” 
it is quite superfluous to speak. 

Messrs. Saxton & Miles, of New York. have sent us 
the lest number of the “American Agriculturist,” one of the 
most useful and popular publications or the day. 

Messrs. Ferrett & Co. have received a supply of the 
famous “Amber Witch,” written to entrap the transcen- 
dental critics ot Germany, who had arrogated to them- 
selves the absolute power of deciding with certainty 
whether any given work was fiction or truth. The author 
of the “Asnber Witch” published it as an actual report of a 
trial. The hoax took, and when the critics had fully com- 
mitted themselves, the author came out and turned the 
laugh of all Europe upon the presumptuous charlatuns 
of the reviews. The “Amber Witch” resembles the works 
of De Foe, and belongs precisely to the same class. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart are publishing, throrgh their 
agents, the great “Family Bible,” with the commentaries 
of Patrick, Lowth, Whitbv and others united. This work 
will form in itself, when « o:nplete, a great library of theo- 
logy. “Sydney Smith’s Works,” published last month by 
Messrs.Carey & Hart, are having a prodigious run. We are 
not surprised et this. Those letters of Peter Plymicy, and 
the piquant reviews on America and on Female Education, 
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would make the fortune of any new aspirant for literary 
fame ; but they cannot add to the brilliant reputation of 
the most celebrated wit in Europe. 

Mrs. Hannah More’s “Rural, Tales, portraying Social 
Life,” are just out, in a neat 1Smo. volume, to form one of 
Appleton’s Library for Young People. The idea of re- 
printing standard works of fiction of an elevated moral 
and religious character, and putting them into a cheap 
pocket edition, is an »xcellent one, and will be highly 
acceptable. 

Messrs. Butler & Williams have"published “Leaflets of 
Memory: an Annual for 1845.” Edited by Reynell Coates, 
M.D. This is an elegant affair, certainly. It is of the 
royal octavo size, on thick, smooth peper, and large type, 
with twelve splendid illustrations, and binding of the kind 
emphatically termed superb. Dr. Coates has performed 
his duty with great fidelity, giving an unusually large 
number of original articles from his own vigorous and 
elegant pen. The contributors are of the first class of 
living writers. Besides the usual mode of illustration 
with line engravings, there are three coloured illustrations, 
printed in colours and gold, after the manner of the beau- 
tiful illuminated missals of the middle ages. This book 
will be a present of the magnificent sort. 

Messrs. Butler & Williams have just published an an- 
nual, entitled “Friendship’s Offering.” It contains an ex- 
cellent collection of tales and poems, the productions of 
several of the most accomplished writers of the day. The 
embellishments are all in the mezzotint style, executed by 
Sartain, the best mezzotint engraver of the age. The 
paper, print and binding are very beautiful. 

i 
FASHION PLATES. 


Quite a crusade has been attempted by a magazine in 
a neighbouring city, against these very wseful adorn- 
In most of the works that publish them, they are 


ments. 
ridiculous enough; but, with us, it is quite a different 
affair. We have our arrangements so perfect, that our 


Fashion Plates are universally looked up to as the real 
guides for dress, at the same time that they are an orna- 
ment to our work; and it would be quite as much in 
keeping to rail against eating, drinking, riding, &c., as to 
put down Fashions with us. We go for Fashion Plates; 
and we are not easily moved from our determination. 


OUR PLATES. 

Look at those in the number now before you. See T. 
S. Arthur—compare the engraving of that with any other 
portrait ever given in a magazine, of an American writer. 
We feel proud of the superiority of our efforts. The like- 
ness, too, is unexceptionable. Professor Frost is now in 
Mr. Armstrong’s hands; Cheney is engaged with Miss 
Leslie’s. Professor Simms is being painted for us by West, 
of New York. The likeness of Mrs. E. F. Ellet is nearly 
finished, by Welch & Waliers. We will give to the pub- 
lie portrevits of the real writers of the day. The Teacher is a 
beautiful line engraving by W. H. Ellis. 

Our New Style of Fashions —Look to seeing them copied 
by some of our cotemporaries. 

“The Lady and the Arrows,” a continuation of our na- 
tional designs and American views. We have now in 
the printer’s hands, “The First News of the Battle of Lex- 
ington,” and “General Marion in his Camp.” 





We expect to visit Europe next year. We will then 
try what English engravers can do. If they are better 
than ours, we shall feel bound to patronize them—at least 
for a time—for “Godey” must give the best that can be 
had tor money; and if any contributors superior to our 
own can be procured, they will appear in “The Lady’s 
Book.” 
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